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NOT YET. 


BY CARL SPENCER. 


W' 7EN I hear souls lamenting while they pray, 
That so small fruit of good in them appears, 
I think of earth before her first spring day, 
When the half-trusted promise of her years 
Slow in the weary waiting dies away. 
I know that heaven need only stoop and smile, 
To find her flowers were growing all the while. 


Gcd is more kind than sunshine, and He knows 
What souls are His—more hopeful thus than we, 
Who for the possible glory of a rose, 
’ Leave in our gardens many a thsrny tree; 
So in this wintry world our nature grows. 
What joy, if at the feast we see Him stand, 
And know our perfect flowering in His hand! 





SHAWL-STRAPS. 


BY MISS L. M. ALCOTT. 


(Concluded.) 


HEN Matilda was called upon for a festive 
suggestion, she promptly replied, with a grace- 
ful yawn: 

“ Let’s go to bed.”’ 

The meeting, therefore, broke up, and the younger 
sisters retired to their cells in good order. But the 
Raven, excited by the jocund hour, continued to rustle 
and patter about the warm room ina state of inex- 
pressibJe hilarity, most exasperating to the others, who 
desired to sleep. Not content with upsetting the fire- 
irons occasionally, singing to,the cat, and slamming 
the furniture about, this restless bird kept appearing 
first at one cell door with a conundrum, then at the 
other with a joke, or insisted on telling funny stories 
in her den, till the exhausted victims implored her to 
take an opium pill and subside before they became 
furious. She obeyed, and after a few relapses into 
wandering and joking finally slumbered. 

Then occurred the one thrilling adventure of this 
happy journey. In the darkest hour before dawn Mat 
awoke, heard a suspicious noise in the middle room, 
and asked if Lavinia was on the rampage again. No 
reply, and listening, a low, rasping, rustling sound was 
heard. 

“Thieves of course. Our watches and purses are on 
the table, end Lavinia has probably forgotten to lock 
the door. I must attend to this,’’ And up rose the 
dauntless Matilda, who feared neither man nor 
ghost. 

Grasping her dagger, hitherto used asa paper cutter, 
but always eager to be steeped in the gore of brigands, 
robters, or beasts of prey, she crept to the door and 
peeped in. The pale glow of the fire showed hera 
dark figure erouching in the opposite door-way. The 
click of a pistol caught her ear, but, dodging quickly, 
the heroic girl cried sternly from the shelter of La- 
vinia’s bed-curtain : 

**Come out, or I’ll fire!” 

‘Mio Bio! is it only you?’ answered a familiar voice, 
as Amanda, shrouded in a water-proof, sprang up and 
lit a match. 

“What are you prowling about for?” demanded Mat. 

“To blow your brains out, apparently,’ answered 
Mandy, lowering her arms. ‘“ Why are you abroad?” 

‘To stab you, I fancy,’ and Mat sheathed her dagger 
balked of its prey. ; 

‘“*T heard a noise.” 

“So did I.” 

“Let’s see what it is,” and lighting a candle the fair 
Amazons looked boldly about the shadowy room. 

Lavinia lay wrapt in slumber, with only the end of 
her sareastie nose visible beyond the misty cloud that 
enveloped her venerable countenance. The outer door 
was fast and the shutters closed. No booted feet ap- 
Peared below the curtains, no living eyes rolled aw- 
fully in the painted portrait of the salmon-colored 
saint upon the wall. Yet the rustling and rasping 
went on, and with one impulse the defenders of sleep- 
ing innocence made for the table in the corner. 

There was the midnight robber at-his fell work! The 
big cat peacefully gnawing the cold chicken, and 
knocking about the treasured crusts dragged from the 
luneheon-basket carefully packed for an early start. 

“Wake and behold the ruin your pet has made!” 

“*We might be murdered or carried off a dozen times 
over without her knowing it. Here’s a nice duenna!”’ 





And the indignant ladies shook, pinched and shouted 
till the hapless sleeper opened one eye and wrathfully 
demanded what the matter was. 

They told her with eloquent brevity, but instead of 
praising their prowess, and thanking them with fer- 
vor, the ungrateful woman shut her eye again, merely 
saying with drowsy irascibility : 

“You told me to go to sleep, and I went; next time 
fight it out among yourselves, but don’t wake me.”’ 

“Throw the cat out of window and go to bed, 
Mat,’ and Amanda uncocked her pistol with the res- 
ignation of one who had learned not to expect graiti- 
tude in this world. 

“Tcuch a hair of that dear creature and I'll raise the 
house!”’ cried Lavinia, roused at once. 

Puss, who bad viewed the fray sitting bolt upright on 
the table, now settled the vexed question by skipping 
into Lavinia’s arms, feeling, with the instinct of her 
race that her surest refuge was there. Mat retired in 
silent disgust, and the Raven fell asleep soothed by the 
grateful purring of her furry friend. 

‘*Last night’s experiences bave given me a longing 
for adventures,”’ said Mat as they journeyed on next 
morning. 

“I’ve had quite enough of that sort,’’ growled La- 
vinia. 

* Let us read our papers, and wait for time to send 
us something in the way of a lark,’’ and Amanda ob- 
scured herself in a grove of damp newspapers. 

Lavinia also took one and read bits aloud to Mat, 
who was mending her gloves, bright yellow, four-but- 
toned, and very dirty. 

“Translate as you go along, I doso hate that gab- 
ble,” begged Mat, who would not improve her mind. 

So Lavinia gave her a free translation which con- 
vulsed Amanda behind her paper. Coming to this 
passage, ‘“Plusiers faits graves sont arrivés,” the 
reader rendered it, ‘‘Several made graves have ar- 
rived,” adding, ‘‘Dear me, what singular customs the 
French have to be sure!”’ A little farther on she read, 
“Un portrait de feu Monsieur mon pere,’”’ adding, ‘“‘ A 
fire portrait means a poker sketch, I suppose.” 

Here a smothered giggle from Amanda caused the 
old lady to say, “Bless you!” thinking the dear girl 
had sneezed. 

“T must have some blue cotton to mend my dress 
with. Remind me to get some at Moulins. By the 
way, how do you ask foritin French,’ said Mat, sur- 
veying a rent in her skirts. 

**Oh, just go in and say, ‘ Avez vous le fils bleu,’ ”’ 
replied Lavinia, with a superior air. 

**A blue son! My precious granny, what will you 
say next?’ murmured Amanda, faint with suppressed 
laughter. 

“What are you muttering about?” asked Granny, 
sharply. 

“Trying to recall those fine lines in Wilhelm Mister; 
don’t you remember? ‘Wer nie sein Brod mit Thrii- 
nen ass,’’”’ replied Amanda, polite even at the last 
gasp. 

“Tread my Goethe in decent English, and don’t 
know anything about training asses,”’ returned Lavina, 
severely. 

That westoo much! Amanda cast her paper down, 
and had her laugh out, as the only means of saving 
herself from suffocation. The others gazed upon her 
in blank amazement; till she found breath enough to 
enlighten them, when such peals of merriment arose 
that the guard popped his head in to see if he had not 
unwittingly shipped a load of lunatics. 

“That was splendid! But now we must sober down, 
for a gorgeous being is about to get in,’”’ said Amanda, 
as they stopped at a station. 

The gorgeous being entered, and found three demure 
ladies wrapt in newspapers. They apparently saw 
nothing but the words before them; yet every one of 
them knew that the handsome young man had bowed 
in the most superior manner; also, that he was dressed 
in brown velvet, long gaiters, buttoned to the knee, a 
ravishing blue tie, buff gloves, and pouch and powder 
horn slung over his shoulder. Also, that a servant with 
two dogs and a gun had touched his hatand said, “Oui, 
monsieur le comte,’’ as he shut the door. 

A slight thrill pervaded the statues as this fact was 
made known, and each began to wonder how the ele- 
gant aristocrat would behave. To say that he stared, 
feebly expresses the fixity of his noble gaze, as it rest- 
ed in turn upon the three fuces opposite. When satis- 
fied, he also produced a paper and began to to read. 


But Matilda caught a big, black eye peering over the - 





sheet more than once, as she peered over the top of her 
own. 

“T don’t like him. Remember, we don’t speak 
French,” whispered the discreet Amanda. 

“IT can swear that I dou’t,” said Lavinia, with an ir- 
rr‘ pre:sible smile, as she remembered the “‘blue sen.” 

‘The language of the eye is not forbidden me, and 
Ican’t sit baking under a newspaper all the way,” re- 
turncd Matilda, whose blonde curls had evidently met 
with the great creature’s approval. 

A slight pucker about the Comte’s lips caused a 
thilii of horror to pervade the ladies as Amanda mur- 
mured under her breuth, 

“Pe may understand English!" 

“Then we are lest!” returned the tragic Raven. 

““Wish he did. I really pine fora little attention. 
It gives such a relish to life,” said Matilda, thinking 
regretiully of the devoted beings left behind. 

The prudent Amanda and the stern Lavinia steeled 
their hearis and iced their countenances to the 
comely gentleman. But the social Matilda could not 
refrain from responding to his polite advances, with 
a modest ** Merci, Monsieur,’’ ashe drew the curtain 
for her, asmile when he picked up the unruly curling- 
stick, and her best bow as he offered his paper with a 
soft glance of the black eyes. 

In vain Amanda tried to appall her with awful 
frowns; in vain Lavinia trod warningly upon her 
foot, she paid no heed, and left them no hope but the 
saving remembrance that she couldn't talk French. 

“Tf the man don’t get out soon I'll tie her up in my 
cloud and tell him she is mad,” resolved Lavinia, 
whose spinster scul was always scandalized at the 
faintest approach to a flirtation. 

“Tf the man does speak English, Mat will have it al? 
her own way,” thought Amanda, remembering the 
vow imposed upon the reckless girl. 

Alas, alas for the anxious twain! The man did not 
get out soon, the’ man did speak English, and in ten 
minutes Matilda was off, like a colt without a halter. 
The anguish of her keepers added zest to the fun, and 
finding that the gentleman evidently thought her the 
lady of the party (owing to the yellow gloves, smart- 
est hat, and irreproachable boots) and the others in 
sober gray and black were maid and duenna, this rep- 
rehensible girl kept up the joke, put on airs, and en-~ 
joyed that flirtatious hour to her heart’s content. 

Asif to punish the others for their distrust and to 


reward Mat’s interest in him, M.le Comte devoted . 


himself to Mademoiselle, telling her about his hunting, 
his estate, and finished by inviting her and her party 
to call and view his chateau if they ever paused at the 
town which had the honor of being his summer resi- 
dence. Mat responded to all these courtesies with 
confiding sweetness, and when at length he was deso- 
lated at being obliged to tear himself away, she 


* Gave sigh for sigh,’’ 


as he retired with a superb bow, a gallant ‘‘ Bon voy- 
age, mesdames,”’ and a wicked twinkle of the black 
eyes as they rested on the faces of the frozen ladies. 

“T got rather the best of the joke in that little 
affair, didn’t I?’’ said Mat gayly, as the brown velvet 
Adonis vanished. 

‘You are a disgrace to your party and your nation,”’ 
sternly responded Amanda. 

Lavinia spoke not, but shook her little sister till the 
hat flew off her head and she had only breath enough 
left to declare with unquenched ardor that she would 
do it again the very next chance she got. 

Lectures, laughter, and longings for *‘*my Comte’’ 
beguiled the remainder of the way, and Mouw'ang (as 
Mat pronounced Moulins) was reached after a pleasant 
trip through a green country, picturesque with the 
white cattle of Berri. There wasnot much to see, 
but the town was so quaint and quiet that Amanda 
was seized with one of her remarkabie projects. 

“Let us find a little house somewhere and stay a 
week or two. I fain would rest and ruminate among 
the white cews for a while; have a little washing 
down, and slowly prepare to emerge into the world 
again. Lyonsis our next point, and there we must 
bid adieu to freedom and shawl straps.”’ 

““Very well, dear,” responded Lavinia, with resigna- 
tion, having learned that the best way to curb these 
aberrations of genius was to give.in and let cireum- 
stances prove their impracticability. 

So Amanda inquired of the landladyif such a rustic 
cot could be found. Whereupon the dingy little wo- 
man clasped her dingy little hands and declared that 
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she had exactly the charming retreat desired. Truly 
yes, and she would at once make her toilet, order 
out the carriage, and display this lovely villa to the 
dear ladies. 

With many misgivings the three squeezed them- 
selves into a square clothes-basket on wheels, drawa 
by an immense, tony, white horse, driven by a striped 
boy, and adorned by Madame, in a towering bonnet, 
laden with amazing fruit, flowers and vegetables. 
Lavinia counted three tomatoes,a bunch of grapes, 
poppies and pansies, wheat ears and blackberry vines, 
ared, red rose, and one small lettuce with glass dew- 
drops and green grubs lavishly. sprinkled overit. A 
truly superb chapeau and a memorable one. 

Away they trundled through stony streets, dusty 
roads, waste grounds, marshy meadows, and tumbled- 
down pleasure-gardensg, till the clothes-basket turned 
down a lane, and the bony horse stopped at length be- 
fore a door ina high fed wall. 

‘Behold!’ cried Madame, leading them with much 
clanking of keys, into a cabbage garden. A small 
teol-house stood among the garden-stuff, with brick 
floors, very dirty windows, and the atmosphere of a 
tomb. Bags of seed, wheelbarrows, onions, and dust 
eumbered the ground. Empty bottles stood on the 
old table, segar ends lay thick upon the hearth, and 
a trifle of gay crockery adorned the raantel-piece. 

‘‘See then, here is a salon, so cool, so calm. Above 
is a room with beds, and around the garden where the 
ladies can sit all day. A maid can achieve the break- 
fast here, and my c2rrisge can come forthem to dine 
at the hotel. Is it not charmingly arranged?’ 

“Tt is simply awful,” said Mat, aghast at the pros- 
pect. 

“Settle it 2s you like, dear, only I’m afraid I 
couldn’t stay very long on account of the dampness,”’’ 
observed Lavinia, cheerfully, as she put a hoe-handle 
under ber feet and wiped the biue mold from a three- 
legged chair. 

“Tt won’t do, so I'll tell her you are an invalid and 
very particular,” said Amanda with another inspira- 
tion, as she led the landlady forth to break the blow 
tenderly. 

“‘My neuralgia is usefulif it isn’t ornamental; and 
what a comfort that is!’ said Lavinia, as she lightly 
threw a large cockroach out of window, dodged a wasp, 
and erushed a fat spider. 


And so it was in many ways. If the party wanted a 
ear to themselves, Granny was ordered to lie down 
and groan dismally, which caused other travelers to 
shun the poor invalid. If rooms did notsuit, suffering 
Madame must have sun or perish. Late lunches, easy 
carriages, extra blankets, every sort of comfort was 
for her, whether she wanted them or not. 

“Shall I be sick or well?’ was always the first ques- 
tion when an invitation came, for ‘‘ My sister's delicate 
health,” was the standing excuse when parties palled 
or best gowns were not get-at-able. 

While Amanda conferred with the hostess among 
the cabbages, Mat discovered that the picturesque 
white cattle in the field close by were extremely fierce 
end unsocial; that there was no house in sight, and 
the venerable herse and shay would never sustain 
mapy trips to and fro to dinner at the hotel. Lavinia 
poked about the house and soon satisfied herself that 
it abounded in every species of what Fanny Kemble 
ealls ‘‘entomological inconvenience,’ and an atmos- 
phere admirably calculated to introduce cholera to 
the inhabitants of Moulins. 

“Tt is all settled; let us return,’’ said Amanda, ap- 
pearing at last with an air of triumph, having appeased 
the old lady by eating green currants and admiring 
an earwiggy arbor, commanding a fine view of a marsh 
where frogs were piping and cool mists rising as the 
sun set. 

The chickens were tough at dinner, the wine bitter, 
the bread sour, but no one reproached Amanda as the 
cause of this change. And when the hostess bowed 
them out, next day, without a smile, they drove away, 
conscious only of deep gratitude that they had escaped 
leaving their bones to molder among the cabbages of 
Moulins. 

“Now we return to civilization, geod elothes, aud 
Christian food,” said Lavinia, as they surveyed their 
fine rooms at the Grand Hotel, Lyons. > 

‘*Likewise letters and luggage,” added Amanda, as 
the maid brought in a bundle of letters, and two por- 
ters eame bumping up with the trunks. 

“Well, I’ve enjoyed the trip immensely, though 
nothing very remarkable has happened,’’ said Mat, 
diving into her private ark with satisfaction. 

‘*T should like to wander in the wilderness for years, 
if I could hear from my family at intervals,” said 
Lavinia, briskly breaking open the plump, travel- 
worn letters. 

“Then, you consider our trip a success?” asked 
Amanda, pausing in the act of removing the dust from 
her noble eountenance. 

“A perfect success! We have done what we 
planned, had no mishaps, seen and enjoyed much, 
quarreled net at aH, laughed a great deal, and been 


altogether festive, thanks to you. I shall hang my - 


shawl-strap om the eastle wall as a trophy of the 
prowess of nry Amanda, and the success of the last De- 
claration of American Independence,” replied Lavinia. 

“*T, also,’’ said Mat, opening her bundle for the one 
hundredth and last time. 

“You do me proud; I humbly thank you,’ and 
with a superb courtesy the commander-in-chief mod- 
estiy retired behind the towel. 


{The End.] 








SILENT MINISTRIES. 
BY ANNIE R. JOHNSON. 


T chanced one day, in weary mood, 
i. T cast my books aside, 

And through a deep, green forest walked 

In hope my mood to hide; 
For in my soul had burned of late 

A longing but to serve 
My human kind in some best way, 

My being could subserve! 


“What could I do to lift the weight 

That bore them to the clod? 

To soothe their griefs—to give them joy— 
To raise them up toward God?” 

But while I questioned thus, a bird 
Aloft, sang out so cear, 

That in an instant all my soul 
Steod listening at my ear! 


It sang and ceased, but gazing still, 
I marked the forest trees, 

And how their varied kinds o’erlapped 
While swaying in the breeze. 

A sweet horse-chestnut held up pale 
White blossoms te the oak 

An elm drooped so, I half believe 
It with a sweet-brier spoke! 


A fragrant balm-of-Gilead strayed 
And held a pleading hand 
Out to a poplar which in grief, 
Or scorn, apart did stand. 
Perhaps its weary, home-sick heart 
Stood reaching up to see 
If in the distance it could trace 
Its own dear Lombardy! 


I know not but there are some lives 
Which thoughtless souls have given 

The name of “ self-contained” or ‘* cold,” 
Because home-sick for heaven! 

Lives, which like this tall poplar tree, 
Reach empty arms on high, 

And seeking God lose his best gifts, 
Which all arovad them lie! 


Beside life’s dusty highway stand 
Some lives, like elms, drooped low, 
To catch the old, old tale of wrong, 
Of guilt, or shame, or woe. 
Some, like the balm-of-Gilead, yield 
The perfume of good deeds, 
So humbly done, the world scarce knows 
From whence the joy proceeds. 


And God has crowned some lives with flowers, 
Some stand like sable yews; 

But eveu these shield weak, worn things, 
From sorrow’s damp night dews. 

Some live to drink wrong influence up ; 
And some giye only shade, 

W here earth-worn pilgrims find sweet rest 
From pains the world-heat made ! 


Thus to my weary mood, the trees 
Taught this—that without pride 

All in their separate missions, should 
Work humbly, side by side ! 

And so I say, that God has made 
No single thing in vain ; 

Then when we seek, Truth’s ministry 
In golden light reads plain! 





THE REFORMATION OF THE 
ITALIAN CHURCH. 
BY JOHN B. THOMPSON, D.D. 


FLORENCE, Jan., 1872. 

HE reformation of the Italian Church is quite 

_a different subject from the reformation of 
Italy, or indeed. from the reformation in Italy. All 
these things are going on at once, each in its own way 
and by the aid of those who are interested in it, 
though, of course, they act and re-act also upon each 
other. 

The Italian Chureh has never been so entirely sub- 
missive in the hands of the Pepe as we in America are 
apt to think. Even among the common people thereis 
little of that slavish subserviency which belongs char- 
acteristically to Irish Romanists, and which prevails 
consequently in America. Thoughtless, heedless, indif- 
ferent, the Italian may be, but stupidly bigoted he is 
not. Many, perhaps most, for example, do not believe 
in the Infallibility, speak of the decree with a smile, 
and say one should pity the poor old man who, insti- 
gated by bad advisers and lifted up with pride, has 
done this thing, whom heaven has punished at the 
hands of the King of Italy, etc. All this while pro- 
testing their allegiance to the Roman Catholic Churc’, 
and apparently performing all duties required by that 
ritual. Such a distinction between the Church and 
the Pope may lead to a separation between them in 
due time. 

One reason for this may be that priest and people 
here are not so immediately dependent upon the Pope 
as they are in Protestant countries, in partibus infi- 
delium, in infidel regions, as they are styled in Roman- 
istic phrase. In the late council it was noticeable that 
the bishops in partibus, nominated, appointed, and 
provided for by the Pope, were his most slavish ad- 
herents, while others from Catholic countries resisted 
his dictates. It has always been so. The church at 
Milan, for example, has been more or less 8 protesting 
ehurch from the days of St. Ambrose, and though 
attempts have been made again and again to substi- 
tute the Roman liturgy for the Ambrosian, every at- 
tempt has given rise to popular tumults which have 
proved successful to resist the innovation. 

Dy. DeSanctis, who died here two years ago, Professor 











in the Waldensian Theological Seminary, had been 
Dean of the Church of Minerva, one of the largest in 
Reme. From some unknown source he received a 
Bible, the study of which led him to see the errors of 
Rome. This was in 1843. Knowing too well the char- 


| acter of the men with whom he had to deal, he went 


to Corfu, and placed himself under tho care of the 
British Consul before he announced his change of views 
to his superiors at Rome. When it was kuown, a 
bishop was sent to him with the offer of an episcopate 
in which he might carry on such reforms as he thought 
desirable. But he rejected the splendid bribe, and his 
work on Papal Rome is said to be the best book ever 
written against the hierarchy. 

Gavazzi, now preaching to crowds in Rome, was a 
personal friend of Pius IX. before he received that 
title, and, with other friends, expected great reforms 
from ‘the Liberal Pope” just elected. (L well re- 
member how similar expectations were indulged in 
America.) Gavazzi and another friend went day after 
day to the Vatican to urge the long-delayed fulfill- 
ment of such promises, in vain. Something in Pio 
Nono’s manner, at one of these interviews, alarmed 
Gavazzi, who fled immediately,—not an hour too soon. 
That night the friend who had been with him was ar- 
rested, thrown into prison, and ultimately executed. 

In 1861 appeared the work entitled The Secularization 
of the Bible, advocating the advantages of putting it 
into the hands of all the people, as in England and 
America. Its author was Tiboni, head of a Diocesan 
Theological Seminary, author of a profound work on 
Biblical Mysticism, a man of rare spirituality as well 
as learzing. 

Professor Reali, formerly a canon at Rome, was 
many years ago obliged to flee from that city because 
of his pamphlet against the Jesuits. From his Profes- 
sor’s chair at Sienna he has since issued other pam- 
phlets in favor of reform. 

Perfetti, Mougini, Borbone, Bianciardi; and others 
are well-known names, examples only of hundreds of 
priests and people who heartily favor a reformation 
of the Italian Church. Some of them openly advocate 
it, and suffer deposition, expulsion, or at least suspi- 
eion. Others say little, but work in the sphere in 
which they find themselves, and wait. 

Eight years ago a paper—the Examinatore—was es- 
tablished for the very purpose of forwarding such a 
reformation of the church. It has done very efficient 
service, and isread very largely, especially by priests. 

Societies of priests exist also, having the same endin 
view. The press is as free as it isin America, and the 
air is 1ife with intimations ofa better time to come. 

As long ago as 1862 Canon Wordsworth, of England, 
made a tour through Italy to observe the signs of the 
times in these respects, and published his journal in 
two volumes, full of interest even to those who cannot 
share his sanguine hopes of transforming the Italian 
Into the Anglican Church, or one like it. Fuller de- 
tails still may be found in The Catholic Reform Move- 
ment in the Italian Church, published in 1858, and in 
suceeeding reports by the Rev. Wm. C. Langdon, all of 
which contain matter deeply interesting, though it is 
amusing also to perceive that this worthy little man 
seems to be laboring with the confident hope of bring- 
ing all these good subjects of King Victor Emmanuel 
into the embrace of the Protestant Episeopal Church 
of the United States. Wordsworth thinks they will 
be Anglican rather than American, because the Amer- 
ican Prayer-book translates non horruisti virginis 
uterum by the euphemistic phrase, ‘‘Thou didst humble 
thyself to be born of a virgin,’ and for other similar 
weighty reasons. Langdon thinks they will be Amer- 
ican rather than Anglican, because they are tired of 
having bishops appointed for them, and want to ap- 
point them themselves,as they do in America, etc., ete. 
Thus each man looks through his own spectacles, and 
sees everything the color of his own glasses. But each 
has followers in England, and America, and here. 
Each makes known the sympathy of others with the 
Italians, and so encourages them to effort. But all 
that can be done by such efforts is very little, purely 
incidental. The Italians, rulers and people alike, are 
jealous of foreign intervention, and the reform of the 
Italian Church seems likely to come as a question of 
civil polity. . ; 

The Italians do not seem to be ready, as a-people: 
for a Church separate from the State. King Victor 
Emmanuel, though excommunicated by the Pope, is 
careful to take no step farther than is essential to the 
safety of his kingdom. When he was sick not long ago 
and likely to die, he sent for a priest to confess. The 
priest, remembering how Savonarola (the Italian 
*“*Reformer before the Reformation’’) had refusel to 
absolve Cosmo di Medici unless he regtored the liberiy 
he had taken from the Florentines, attempted to act 
the same véle, but in vain. No sooner had he de- 
manded confession of his sins against the Pope, than 
the King said, ‘‘I have sent for you to prepare me, a 
sinner, to die. If you wish to discuss politics, [ refer 
you to my ministers. I am past that.’’ The priest 
was cowed, performed his functions, and retired. Bat 
Victor Emmanuel yet lives, and it is hoped may live 
long to carry on the work of reformation which none 
but such a strong conservative could carry on se 
peaceably. 

It is possible that the present anomalous state of 
affairs may continue so long that by the diffusion of 
intelligence and piety it may be practicable to realize 
Cavour’s idea of “a free Chureh in a free State,” but 
itseems more likely that some half-way reform must 
take place before that. The simplest and easiest, of 
eourse, would be to retain the present system of 
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churches, priests, bishops, and archbishops,—simply 
throwing overboard the Pope. But the age would 
herdly tolerate, as it did in the days of Henry VIII.,a 
reform which simply makes the king the head of the 
church instead of the Pope, even if the king had any 
disposition so to do, and such a system must have 
some sort of ahead. It is true that the Queen of Hn- 
gland is only the nominal head of the English 
Church, but the Archbishop of Canterbury is the Pri- 
mate of all England, just as the Pope of Rome is the 
Primate of all Italy. Now, to ask the bishops of 
Italy to refuse allegiance to the Pope, is precisely sim- 
ilar to asking the bishops of England to refuse su- 
periority to the Primate of England. How this diffi- 
culty is to be solved even the Anglican and American 
Episcopal missionaries do not assert, and the State 
seems to be pursuing the safe policy of delay. 

I do not believe this civil reform of the Italian 
Church will be appreciably hastened by the proselyt- 
ing efforts of the Anglican or American bishops, or 
their missionaries. 

Besides, how unimportant, at best, is this reform 
in externals compared with that true reformation of 
the heart for which Waldenses, Wesleyans, Baptists, 
and even the Plymouth Brethren are laboring in their 
various centers throughout the land! The days of 
Church establishments are numbered already in Scot- 
land and England, as well as in Ireland. Even the 
Protestantism of Germany is almost as complete a 
form of externalism—at least among the mas3ses—as 
the Catholicism of Italy. Still, God forbid that I 
should binder the least effort for good here. All 
these things are preparing the way of the Lord in 
Italy. 








EASTER AND GOOD FRIDAY. 


HE UNITY OF POWER IN CHRIST’S DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON. 


NDER their first aspect, the two celebrations 
present almost nothing in common. In the one 
Christendom mourns at the final agony of its one Per- 
fect Friend and Defender. In the other, it rejoices at 
the visible assurance that He lives for ever. All the 
outward impressions of the scenes, as well as the more 
obvious significations, and the notes of the services of 
wershbip, are in contrast. Can we discover any under- 
tone of meaning or doctrine that brings these opposites 
into harmony? 

When we enter deeply into the Apostolic teaching, 
we see two fruits of the Mediator’s coming—our recon- 
ciliation by His death, and our immortality by His 
resurrection. They are bound together under one law 

. of life. Itis the operation of the same Divine Person 
working out for us the same plan of love, which first 
delivers us from sin and then lifts us to heaven. The 
moment man went wrong and went down under the 
temptation of hisself-will and the sorcery of his senses, 
that love of God in Christ began to move for his restor- 
ation. The ages of sacred history were but the steady 
steps in the mighty march of that Christly Providence. 
The books of the Bible are the record of the process, 
growing clearer and brighter as it works out to its 
perfect consummation. The Lord, becoming man, 
born of a woman, dwelt among us, and we beheld His 
glory; even we, men, with these eyes that passion had 
clouded, we ‘“‘ beheld His glory full of grace and truth.”’ 
Holy living, miracles of mercy, wonderful teaching, 
words suck as man never spake, heavenly disinterest- 
edness not kaving where to lay his head, Satan visibly 
eonquered—all these accomplished no redemption. 
The race was too far gone, the sin was too deep-struck 
for that. All they did was to gather to the Son of Man 
a little band of interested, believing, timid disciples, 
ready to flee from him as soon as the eross came in 
sight. At last, when the world’s ‘ hour’’ is full come, 
the two great further acts are done. First, the Sacri- 
fice, then, the victory. Both have been foretold in that 
living figure, or that acted prophecy, far back in the 
very merning of man’s history, as it is written in the 
Good Friday Lesson. Abraham binds his only son on 
the altar. Here is the typical sacrifice, The son's life 
is given back, and he is loosed from the altar. Here is 
the typical resurrection. So the Epistle to the Hebrews 
opens that mystical transaction: ‘‘ Abraham offered 
up Isaac, his only-begotten son,’ accounting that God 
was able to raise him up, even from the dead, from 
whence also he received him ina figure.” First, the 
cross; then, the breaking of the sepulcher. ‘For if 
we bave been planted in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.’’ First, 
a full, perfect, sufficient propitiation, by such suffer- 
ing as only a divine humanity, having God entered in- 
toit, could suffer; then, the raising up and enfranchisge- 
ment of. the rescued soul in the resurrection. First, 
pardon, then life eternal; but both by the same 
inward-working power, received through faith; not 
merely by outward and past events in history, but by 
these transferred through this appropriating energy of 
faith into the heart—the law of the Spirit of Life in 
Christ Jesus making us free from the law of sin and 
death. 

This is to read Old Testament and New under the 
light of the Apostile’s lamp. It isSt. Paul’silluminated, 
inspired philosophy of salvation. The disciple has been 
planted together with Christ in the likeness of his death, 
having been first buried with him by baptism. The 
image is one of life and growth, and so befits our spirit- 
ual nature. Rendering the Apostle’s Greek more lit- 





erally it would be, “ Grown to be of the same nature 
with Christ, or made vitally one with him, in the like- 
ness of his death.” But the common translation is 
beautiful, and needs no mending.. It takes us at once 
into the congenial region of the garden and the forest, 
where nature yields her most expressive analogies to 
the second birth. There, too, out of death comes life; 
out of unsightly clods and decays, which have no form 
or comeliness, the freshness of the violet, the grace of 
tke windflower, the beauty of the rose, the purity of 
the lily, the strength of the oak. ‘“‘That which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die, and thou sowesi 
not that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat or of some other grain.” Even St. 
Paul did not originate this thought in his great funeral 
promises to the Corinthians; it originated with a great- 
er than he; Christ himself used it to meet the intellec- 
tual habit of the Greek mind, when the Greeks came 
to him inquiring what new idea he had to give the 
world, just on the eve of his suffering, the last day he 
ever taught in the temple. Not an idea, he said, at all, 
ideas alone are frigid and barren things in the compar- 
ison, but Himself, an infinite heart pouring out its 
warm blood through the wound that hatred and unbe- 
lief pierced. He saith: ‘Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that 
kateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life 
eternal.” 

All this, then, is just as true of the death a: of the res- 
urrection. The dying of the Saviour for our sins is 
the life of the world, because sin is spiritual death. 
See, too, how He draws all his disciples to him, and ad- 
mits them, even in their weakness and imperfection, 
to something of the glory of His own sacrifice. Weare 
the grains of wheat. We, too, when we die to self, to 
pride, and ambition, and envying, and appetite, and 
false show, begin really for the first time to live. And 
we live, then, from Him—His life. ‘‘ Becauss I live, ye 
shall live also,’’? he says. Every Christian life in the 
whele spiritual universe is kindled and quickened from 
Christ; and because before, without this sacrifice, it 
was dead in trespasses and sins, it can be said to be 
kindled from His cross. To be sure we cannot die for, 
and so give life to, one another. No mere man can 
bear the sins of many, or of one, or even atone for his 
own. It is the difference of nature that makes the 
difference of power. But, nevertheless, the law reaches 
to us; the principle of the sacrifice is practical and 
personal. To us also self-denial, the crucifying of the 
old nature, is the glorifying of character. And as we 
enter farther and farther, year after year, struggle 
after struggle, deeper into the crucial sacrifice, we 
enter more into sympathy with Jesus, and are planted 
with him; the roots of our inward life are interwoven 
with his; we grow to belike him; we are “‘ planted in 
the likeness of. his death’’ Our faith in his sacrifice 
for sin makes us partakers of his redemption for it, 
and by believing in his death we die to evil with him, 
and live unto righteousness. 

This is one side of the truth. Turn now to the other. 
And just as we have seen a beginning of the real power 
and blessing and glory of the resurrection in the death 


. of sacrifice, 30 we see only a continuation and comple- 


ting of that, in the rising frem the dead. What was 
Christ’s resurrection? What was the real nature of 
that event of Easter morning? It was simply and pure- 
ly Christ’s resumption of his life, in the glorified body. 
He took again what he had laid down, because the ob- 
ject of his laying it @>wn, the end of the suffering, was 
accomplished. After the violent apparent interrup- 
tion at Calvary, that divine and blessed stream of love 
for men must fiow on. It will have other manifesta- 
tions afterward. The glorified Person will pass to an 
invisible seat. But the affection is not stayed, or alter- 
ed. Spiritually and mystically he will be in and among 
his people, abiding in his Church always, even unto the 
end of the world. The love lives on, and the love is the 
life. The same spirit that could sacrifice everything— 
nay, that could not but sacrifice everything—for the 
worst ahd most ungrateful of men, is the spirit over 
which death can have no power. It destroys him that 
has the power of death. Immortality is one of its es- 
sential attributes. How is it, then, with the disciple? 
Here we are, striving and gathering, aching and fret- 
ting, and dying; feeding ourselves, but never fed; 
apxiously saving something, but not minding whether 
we are saved; clothing ourselves with crazy care and 
foolish pains, in fashions that the grave puts so soon 
out of date, but making no provision to be ‘“‘clothed 
upon with the house which is from heaven.” How is 
it about the life after death? Just as it is with the true 
life, the holy, reconciled, spiritual life now. It all 
springs from one living source, depends on him, is sup- 
plied and resupplied from him. Communion with him, 
in the four appointed ways—his Word, Prayer, Sacra- 
ment, and Service, keeps the channels open. We know 
nothing about any natural immertality; not any, cer- 
tainly, that is desirable or tolerable to think of. Imm-r- 
tality without the love of God would be only a living 
death, with the pains of death ever getting hold upon 
it. ‘He that hath the Son hath life.’’ This is life eter- 
nal, to know God in Christ. When we live again it will 
not be by any external transfer to us of the benefit of 
our Saviour’s resurrection,any more than our being 
forgiven our sins will be by any external transfer of 
the.benefits of our Saviour’s suffering. Both are in- 
ward participations, living gifts, gained by faith, 
growing up under a living law—the law of the Spirit 
of life. “If we have been planted together in the like- 
ness of his death, we shal be also in the likeness of his 
resurrection.’’ Straight out of the redemption like tho 











flower fzom the broken seed, springs our future as our 
only present peace and purity. Heaven is a place of 
white garments, and nothing makes them white but 
the precious blood. Jesus died to set even the re‘igious 
world free from the bondage of a hard, compulsory, 
unsatisfying, unloving sort of obedience, regulating 
the shell and crust of life, but not able to touch and en- 
rich its secret eprings, or to lead us out into the liberty 
of a freeand loving service where faith and thankful- 
ness are the ever fresh incentives. And so the Chris- 
tian’s resurrection-life will be the perfection of that 
liberty, the unclouded sunshine of the presence of the 
Lord. It will be “likeness”’—likeness in the resurree- 
tion because likeness in the death; likeness wrought 
by believing, and loving, and serving; and when the 
trustful and affectionate servant having passed from 
death unto life, awakes up in it, he will be “satisfied ”’ 
with it. How is it that so little of this holy resurrec- 
tion-light falls in on our common life? We are jour- 
neyivg, if we are really Christians at all, toward these 


boundless and endless splendors of spiritual glory. Do - 


our lives look like that? 
like that? 

Keeping the Easter feast, we shall do well to seek for 
worthier apprehensions of its true, inner signification, 
of a risen and living Christ, dwelling in the heart by 
faith, fashioning the inward man unto his likeness, in 
whiter purity, and daily self-denial. It is possible for 
us to be found risen with him in the regeneration, 
walking with him ina present heaven, in newness of 
life. This will be to know “ the power of his resurrec- 
tion. 

Wonder‘ul mystery it is that all our life comes out 
of a sepulcher, as all our strenth out of weakness, and 
all our peace out of pain, and all our lightness and 
freedom from under a Cross. To them that sat in 
darkness and in the shadew of death, light is sprung 
up. It is as true of the Paschal, as of the Bethlehem 
festival; as true at the broken sepulcher, as at the 
manger of the nativity. 

We behold why the cross and the open sepulcher 
stand so near together. Good Friday and Easter are 
parts of one commemoration; the shaded and the 
shining sides of a single saving work. In the church's 
system of doctrine, as in the apostles’ preaching, the 
atonement and the resurrection,—Jesus crucified and 
Jesus risen—are the concurrent and mutually support- 
ing parts of the twofold whole of the Gospel. In her 
imagery, the passion-flower, a symbol of expiation, 
and the lily, a symbol of immortality, lie intertwined. 
And in the disciples’ private experience the cry for 
pardon and the cry of victory over death respend to 
each other, as deep answers to deep. 


Does our conversation sound 








“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 


BY LILLIE B. BARR. 


LOVE, what golden days were ours 
Among the corn and cotton flowers ; 
Under the trees so thick and cool, 
And at the heron-haunted pool, 
And by the river deep and quick 
In Autumn when the nuts lay thick. 


What races o’er the prairie free! 

What lingerings "neath the vine-clad tree! 
What fishing on the mountain lake! 

What squirrel hunts in cedar-brake! 
What gatherings by the pine fire’s biaze! 
What pure, what Eden-tinted days! 


And what remains of days so fair? 

A Memory that is half a prayer; 

A Love which owns i+:mortal ties 

And lifts its head above the skies 

A Hope which gilds with heavn'ly light 
The darkest hours of earthly night. 








OUR COLLEGES. 
BY BISHOP CLARK. 
NO. E.—COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


T the first. establishment of the European uni- 
versities, the students often lived in barns, In 
Paris, they lodged in private houses among the town’s 
people, and sometimes hired a house expressly for 
themselves. In Oxford, it was always the rule that 
they lived separately from the townsmen. We have 
no means of knowing what was the style of the 
buildings first erected for the accommodation of the 
scholarsin the colleges of Europe; and it is sometimes 
impossible, as in the case of Oxford, to ascertain even 
the date of the foundation of the university. The 
magnificent structures which are now devoted to the 
purposes of a higher education abroad are for the 
most part hallowed by great antiquity, and the winds 
and the rains have made deep furrows in their walls, 
There isa charm associated with the halls, and ehapels, 
and walks, and quadrangles of these ancient semi- 
naries, which it is impossible to express in words, To 
stroll along the corridor of the time-worn University 
of Padua, and think that here Galileo studied, and 
thought out bis great discoveries while he was tread- 
ing these very pavements; to look out of a back win- 
dow in Cambridge, and be told that in yonder shel- 
tered pathway Ridley used to take his daily walk; 
to see the name Thos. Ken cut in a stone pillar at Win- 
chester College, with the date of his residence under- 
neath, cut with his own knife when he was a sohool- 
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boy—sueh things as these kindle a new emotion in the 
heart of an American. I shall never forget an even- 
ing passed in the University of Durham; built orig- 
inally as a castle to defend England from northern in- 
vaders, and afterward used as an Episcopal residence, 
until it was set apart by one of the bishops asa college 
building. It was a wild, stormy night, and as we were 
seated in a great hall crowded with historical por- 
traits, around the old, black mahogany table, brilliant 
as a mirror, with the wax candles lighted, and a cheer- 
ful coal fire burning in the huge fire-place, one of the 
gentlemen remarked, quietly, ‘‘This room was built 
by William the Conqueror”; and then added, ‘‘ Charles 
the First occupied it for some time, and that picture 
that you seein the corner was painted while he was 
living here.’”’ As the hours drew on toward midnight, 
I observed that I would like to see some other parts of 
the building; and taking our candles, we first went 
down into the crypt, which had been discovered and 
dug out within the last few years, then wound along 
up by the carved 01k stair-case, and through narrow, 
winditrg passages, where the outer walls had in cer- 
tain places been cased in, showing the seams of storms 
that raged centuries ago, until we reached what were 
once the parapets of the castle. But there were no 
soldiers keeping guard there, no blast of trumpet rung 
out upon the night air; but all along there stood 
ranges of quiet rooms; and occasionally, when the 
door happened to be open, we could see the college 
boy bending over his lesson books. The winds were 
still sighing, and the rain was still falling, when we 
came back to the solemn old hall, and I could not help 
going into the deep recess of the window, and, looking 
through the litile diamond panes over at the huge 
Cathedral and down into the ancient streets of Dur- 
ham, asking mysclf a few questions like thes2: ‘* What 
did the Norman Conqueror think about when he 
looked out at this same window? and did any spirit 
ever whisper to Charles in this room what was to be 
his sad destiny ?”’ 

But I started with the intention of writing about our 
American college buildings. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the sturdy fathers of our beloved land 
who, while the ax was still ringing in the primeval 
forests, and the soil was still unsubdued, and war was 
still waging with the wild savage, laid broad and deep 
the foundation of those institutions of learning which 
have done so much to save us from lapsing into bar- 
barism, which, as Dr. Bushnell has said, is the great 
danger of all new communities. Of the edifices, how- 
ever, Which these good men erected, whether collegi- 
ate or otherwise, there is not much to be said in the 
way cf commendation. It is true that they had 
neither the means nor the facilities for any great arch- 
itectural display, either in their private mansions or 
public buildings; but it does seem as though they 
might, without any extra cost, have arranged the pro- 
portions and given a turn to the lines, which would 
have imparted to these structures a little beauty and 
picturesqueness. Once in a while we see an old house 
ina New England town, with its antique porch and 
broken gables and varied windows, which in a measure 
might redeem the ugly monotony of the surrounding 
structures, if it were not for the fact that its little 
touch of beauty makes the rest by contrast look all 
the uglier. And once in a while there is an ancient 
church, like the Old South in Boston, which has a sort 
of Puritanic beauty about it; but the vwenerable 
mecting-houses in which most of us worshiped in our 
childhood were as uncouth as they were inconvenient. 
The earlier college buildings were of the proportions 
and shape of an ordinary brick standing on one edge 
lengthwise. Suppose the brick to be fifty or a hun- 
dred feet long, with eight chimneys coming out at the 
top, and rows of eight windows in the front and rear, 
and pierced with two simple doors, and you have as 
complete an architectural description as is needed. 
Five-sixths of all our college edifices to-day are of this 
order of architecture. 


But within a few years a wonderful improvement 
has begun. Our rich men are spending their money 
freely in the erection of beautiful chapels, splendid 
library buildings, and convenient, well-ordered dor- 
mitories. At Yale, the long row of unsightly barraoks, 
with the mean little structure where Prof. Silliman 
once lectured, and all the surrounding sheds, will soon 
be swept away, and in their place will be seen a 
spacious quadrangle encompassed by stately struc- 
tures, ranging in their design according to the purpose 
to which they are to be appropriated, planned and exe- 
cuted by accomplished architects,and combining beau- 
ty of color with symmetry of form. The theological 
building, as far as itis completed, is an earnest of what 
may be looked for in the future. This, of itself, will 
form a smaller quadrangle, and as you walk under the 
pillared archway and look in upon the beautiful little 
chapel, with its painted windows and ornamented 
walls, itis not difficult for one to imagine himsolf in 
the old world, and if a student or two should appear 
in gown and biretta we should hardly be taken by sur- 
prise. May we be allowed to suggest that all this may, 
in process of time, lead to the introduction of a some- 
what richer style of worship, with chanting, and re- 
sponding, and litanies, and perhaps the wearing of 
some appropriate dress by the officiating minister? 
Worse things might happen than this, and if the 
beauty of the sanctuary and the richness of the ser- 
vice skould lead toa more attentive and reverent de- 
meanor on the part of the students, it would be an im- 
provement upon what we used to see in the chapelona 

‘cold, dark morning, when the Seniors who had ne 











early recitations appeared there with an extemporized 
toilet, which showed plainly enough that they meant 
to bein bed again before breakfast. 

At Harvard, the «same tokens of architectural im- 
provement are seen, and the solid men of Boston are 
perpetuating their names in stone, and making them- 
selves illustrious by their munificent benefactions. 

The chapel at Amherst isa gem of architecture; and 
other buildings have been recently erected there by 
private liberality, which are worthy of the beautiful 
summit on which they stand. 

Some of our newer colleges have started with grand 
and imposing structures, and but for one trouble, of 
which we shali now proceed to speak, we might hope 
to see improvement everywhere. : 








PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


YELLOW JESSAMINES. 
MANDARIN, F1A., March 14, 1872. 


“SrPVHEY talk about Florida being the land of 
flowers; I’m sure I don’t see where the 
flowers are.’ 

The speaker was a trim young lady, with pretty 
high-heeled boots, attired:ii: all those charming mys- 
teries behind and before, and up and down, that 
make the daughter of Eve look like some bright, 
strange, tropical bird. She had come to see Florida; 
that is, to take board at the St. James. She had pro- 
vided -herself with half a dozen different palmetto 
hats, an ordnge-wood cane, tipped with an alligator’s 
tooth, together with an assortment of cranes’ wings 
and pink curlews’ feathers, and talked of Florida with 
the assured air of a connoisseur. She had been on the 
boat up to Enterprise, she had crossed at Tekoi over 
to St. Augustine and come back to the St. James, and 
was now prepared to speak as one having authority, 
and she was sure she did not see why it was called a 
land of flowers. She hadn’t seen any. 

‘But, my dear creature, have you ever been where 
they grow? Have you walked in the woods?” 

* Walked in the woods? Gracious me! Of course 
not! Whocould walk in sand half up to one’s ankles? 
Itried once, and the sand got into my boots and soiled 
my stockings; besides, I’m afraid of snakes.” 

“Then, my dear, you will never be a judge on the 
question whether Florida is or is not a land of flowers. 
Wheever would judge on that question must make up 
her mind to good long tramps in the woods; must 
wear stout boots, with India-rubbers; or, better still, 
high India-rubber boots. So equipped, and with eyes 
open to see what is to be seen, you will be prepared to 
explore those wild glades and mysterious shadows 
where Nature’s beauties, marvels, and mysteries are 
wrought. The Venus of these woods is only unveiled 
in their Geepest solitudes.”’ 

For ourselves, we claim to have experience in this 
matter of flowers, having always observed them in all 
lands. We were impressed more by the flowers of Italy 
than by anything else there. Yes; more than by the 
picture-galleries, the statues, the old ruins. The sight 
of the green lawns of the Pamfili Doria, all bubbling 
up in little rainbow-tinted anemones; the cool dells 
where we picked great blue and white violets; the 
damp, mossy shadows in the Quirinal gardens, where 
cyclamen grow in crimson clouds amid a crush of 
precious old marbles and antiques; the lovely flowers 
unnamed of botany, but whieh we should call a sort 
of glorified blue and white daisies, that we gathered in 
the shadowy dells near Castle Gondolpho—these have 
a freshness in our memory that will last when the 
memory of all the ‘‘stun images” of the Vatican has 
passed away. 

In our mind’s eye we have compared Florida with 
Italy often, and asked if it can equalit. The flowers 
here are not the same, it is true. The blue violets are 
not fragrant. We do not find the manf-colored 
anemones, nor the cyclamen. Both can be planted 
out here and will grow readily; but they are not wild- 
flowers—not indigenous. 

‘*Well, then, are there others to compensate?” ‘We 
sbould say so. 

The yellow jessamine itself, in its wild grace, with 
its. violet-scented breath, its profuse abundance, is 
more than a substitute for the anemones of Italy. 

If you will venture to walk a little way in the sand 
beyond our back gate, we will show you a flower- 
show, this morning, such as Chiswick or the Crystal 
Palace cannot equal. 

About a quarter of a mile we walk, and then we 
turn in to what is called here an oak hummock—which 
is, being interpreted, a grove of live-oak trees, with 
an underbrush of cedar, holly, and various flowering 
shrubs. An effort has been made to clear up this 
hummock. The larger trees have some of them been 
cut down, but not removed. The work of clearing 
was abandoned, and the place being left to Nature, 
she proceeded to improve and beautify it after a 
fashion of her own. The yellow jessamine, which be- 
fore grew under the shadow of the trees, now exultant 
in the sunshine which was let in upon it, has made a 
triumphant and abounding growth, such as we never 
faw anywhere else. It is the very Ariel of flowers— 
the tricksy sprite, full of life and grace and sweet- 
ness—and it seems to take a capricious pleasure in 


- rambling everywhere, and masquerading in the foliage 


of every kind of tree. Now its yellow bells twinkle 
down like stars from the prickly evergreen of the 


holly, where it has taken full possession, turning the 
solemn old evergreen into a blossoming garland. Now, 
sure enough, looking up full sixty feet into yonder 
water-oak, we see it peeping down at us in long fes- 
toons, mingling with the swaying, crapy streamers of 
the gray moss. Yonder, a little live-oak tree has been 
so completely possessed and beflowered that it shows 
a head of blossoms as round as an apple tree in May, 
You look below, and jessamine is trailing all over the 
ground, weaving and matting, with its golden buds 
and open bells peeping up at you from the huekle- 
berry bushes and sedge-grass. 

Here is a tree overthrown, and raising its gaunt, 
knotted branches in air, veiled with soft, mossy 
drapery. The jessamine springs upon it for a trellis, 
it weaves over and under and around, it throws off 
long sprays and streamers with two golden buds at 
the axil of every green leaf, and fluttering out against 
the blue of the sky. Its multiform sprays twist and 
knot and tie themselves in wonderful intricacies, 
and still where every green leaf starts is a yellow 
flower-bud. The beauty of these buds is peculiar. 
They have little sculptured grooves, and the whole 
looks as if it might have been carved of fairy chryso- 
lite, for a lady’s ear-drop. Our little brown chamber- 
maid wears them dangling in her ears, and a very 
pretty picture she makes with them. Coal-black 
Frank looks admiringly after her as she trips by with 
them, shaking and twinkling to his confusion, a3 he 
forgets for a moment to saw wood, and looks longingly 
after her. No use, Frank. ‘‘ Trust her not—she is fool- 
ing thee.’’ Her smiles are all for lighter-colerel 
beaux. But still she wears yellow jessamine in her 
crapy hair, and orders Frank to bring her wreaths 
and sprays of it whenever she wants it, and Frank 
obeys. That's female sovereignty—the world over! 

In this same hummock are certain tall, graceful 
shrubs, belonging, as we fancy, to the high-huckleberry 
trike, but wh ch the Floridians call sparkleberry. It 
is the most beautiful white ornamental shrub we have 
ever seen. Imagine a shrub with vivid green foliage, 
hanging profusely with wreaths of lilies-of-the-valley, 
and you have as near as possible an idea of the sparkle- 
berry. Itis only in bud now, being a little later than 
the jessamine, and coming into its glory when the jes- 
samine is passing away. 

The regular employment now, of every afternoon, is 
to go out in the mule-cart, with old Fly, into the woods 
flower-hunting. 

It is as lovely an afternoon-work as heart could wish. 
The sky is so blue, the air so balmy, and at every step 
there is something new to admire. The coming out of 
the first leaves and tags and blossom-keys of the de- 
ciduous trees has a vividness and brilliancy peculiar 
to these regions. The oak hummock we have been 
describing as the haunt of yellow jessamine, is as pic- 
turesque and beautiful a tree-study as an artist could 
desire. There are tall, dark cedars, in which the gray 
films of the long moss have a peculiarly light and airy 
appearance. There is the majestic dome of the long- 
leaved Southern pine rising high over all the other 
trees—as in Italy the stone-pine. Its leaves are from 
twelve to eighteen inches long, and the swaying of 
such pines makes a “susurrus” worth listening to. 
The water-oak is throwing out its bright young leaves 
of a gold-tinted green; and the live-oak, whose leaves 
are falling now, is bursting into little velvety tags, 
premonitory of new leaves. Four species of oaks we 
notice. The live-oak, the water-oak, and a species of 
scrub tree which they call the olive-leaved oak, are 
all evergreens, and have narrow, smooth leaves. Then 
there are what are familiarly called black-jacks—a 
deciduous oak which bears a large, sharply-cut, in- 
dented leaf, of a character resembling our Northern 
ones. Besides these, the prickly-ash with its curiously 
knobbed and pointed branches, and its graceful, 
feathery leaves, forms a feature in the scene. Uader- 
neath, great clumps of prickly-pear are throwing out 
their queer buds, to be in turn followed by bright 
yellow blossoms. 

To an uninstructed eye, the pine-woods in which we 
t ride look like a flat, monotonous scene. The pines rise 
seventy, eighty, and a hundred feet in the air, so that 
their tops are far above, and cast no shade. Thisis a 
consideration of value, however, for a winter's ride, 
, for one enjoys the calm sunshine. Even in days when 
high winds are prevailing along the river-front, the 
depth of these pine-woods is calm, sunny, and still, 
and one can always havea pleasant walk there. When 
the hotter months come on, the live-oaks and water- 
oaks have thick, new foliage, and the black-jacks and 
hickory and sweet-gum trees throw out their shade to 
shelter thetraveler. Every mile or two our path is 
traversed by a brook on its way to. the St. John’s. 
The natives here call a brook a “ branch;’’ and a 
branch is no small circumstance, since all the finest 
trees and shrubbery grow upon its banks. You can 
look through the high, open pillars of the pine trees, 
and watch the course of a branch half a mile from 
you by the gorgeous vegetation of the trees which line 
its shores. 

We jog along in our mule-cart, admiring everything 
as wego. Weareconstantly exclaiming atsomething, 
and tempted to get out te gather flowers. Here and 
there, through the long wire-grass, come perfect 
gushes of blue and white violets. The blue violets are 
large, and of necessity are obliged to put forth very 
long stems to get above the coarse ma’ grass. The 
white are very fragrant, and perfectly whiten the 
ground in some moist places. There is a large, 
- fragrant kind, very scarceand rare, but of which we 





- have secured several roots. We are going this after- 
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noon to the “second branch” after azalias. We stop 
ata little distance, when its wall of glossy verdure 
rises up before us. There is no accomplishment ofa 
mule in whieh Fly is better versed than stopping and 
standing still. Wefancy that we hear him in his inner 
consciousness making a merit of it, as we all do of our 
pet virtues. He is none of your frisky fellows, always 
wanting to be going and endangering everybody that 
wants to get in or out with ‘prances and curvets—not 
he! He is a beastthat may be trusted to stand for any 
length of time without an attempt at motion! Cateh 
himrunning away! So we leave Fly, and determine 
to explore the branch. 

The short palmettoes here are grown to the height 
of fifteen feet. Their roots look like great scaly ser- 
pents which, after knotting and convoluting awhile, 
suddenly raise their crests high in air, and burst forth 
into a graceful crest of waving green fans. These 
waving clumps of fan-like leaves are the first and pe- 
culiar feature of the foliage. Along the shore here, 
clumps of pale pink azalias grow high up and fill the 
air with sweetness; it is for azalias we are come, 
and so we tread our way cautiously—cautiously, be- 
cause we have heard tales of the moccasin-snake, 
fearful gnome! said to infest damp places and banks 
ofrivers. In all our Floridian rambles we never yet 
have got sight of this creature, though we have ex- 
plored all the moist places, and sedgy, swampy dells, 
where azalias, and blue iris, and white lilies grow. 
But the tradition that such things are, inspires a 
wholesome care never to set a foot down without look- 
ing exactly where it goes. ‘‘The branch” we find is 
lighted up in many places by the white, showy blos- 
soms of the dogwood, of which also we gather great 
store. We pile in flowers—azalia and dogwood—till 
our wagon is full, and then proceed with a trowel to 
take up many nameless beauties. 

There is one which grows on a high, slender stalk, 
resembling in its form a primrose, that has the purest 
and intensest yellow that we ever saw in a flower. There 
isa purple variety of the same species that grows in 
the same neighborhoods. Wehave made a bed of these 
woodland beauties at the roots of our great oak, so 
that they maj finish their growth, and seed, if possible, 
under our own eye. 

By the by, we take this occasion to tell the lady who 
writes to beg of us to send her some seeds or roots of 
Torida plants or flowers, that we have put her letter 
on file, and perhaps some day may find something to 
send her. Any one who loves flowers touches a kin- 
dred spotin our heart. The difficulty with all these 
flowers aud roots sent North is, that they need the 
heat of this climate to bring them to perfection. Still, 
there is no saying what a real plant-lover may do in 
coaxing along exoties. The “run’’ we have beeu ex- 
ploring has, we are told, in the season of them, beautiful 
blue wisteria climbing from branch to branch. It 
does not come till after the yellow jessamine is gone. 
The coral-honeysuckle and a species of trumpet- 
creeper also grow here, and in alittle time will be in 
full flower. One of our party called us into the run 
and tade us admire a beautiful shrub, some fifteen 
feet bigh, whose curious, sharply-cut, deep-green 
leaves were shining with that glossy polish which gives 
such brilliance. Its leaves were of waxen thickne3s, 
its habit of growth peculiarly graceful, and our 
colored handmaiden, who knows the habits of every 
plant in our vicinity, tells us that it bears a white, 
sweet blossom, some weeks later. We mentally re- 
solve to appropriate this fair Daphne of the woods on 
the first opportunity when hands can be spared to take 
it up and transport it. 

But now the sun falls west, and we plod homeward. 
If you want to see a new and peculiar beauty, watch a 
golden sunset through a grove draperied with gray 
moss. The swaying, filmy bands turn golden ani 
rose-colored; and the long, swaying avenues are like 
a scene in fairy land. 

We come home and disemrvark our treasures. Our 
house looks like a perfect flower-show. Every avail- 
able vase and jar is full,—dogwood, azalias, blue 
iris, wreaths of yellow jessamine, blue and white 
violets, and the golden unknown which we christen 
primroces. ‘Lhe daily sorting of the vasesis no small 
charge; but there is a hand to that department which 
never neglects, and so we breathe their air and refresh 
our eyes with their beauty daily. 

Your cold Northern snow-storms hold back our 
spring. The orange-buds appear, but hang back. 
They are three weeks later than usual. Our letters 
tell us frightful stories of thermometers, no end of the 
way below zero! When you have a snow-storm, we 
have acold rain; so, you must keep bright lookout on 
your ways up there, or we shall get no orange- 
blossoms. 

We have received several letters containing ques- 
tionsabout Florida. ltis our intention to devote our 
next paper to answering these. We are perfectly 
ready to answer avy number of inquiries, so long as 
we can lump them all together and answer them 
throvgh the Christian Union. 

One class of letters, however, we cannot too thank- 
fully remember. Those who have read our papers 
with so much of sympathy as to send in contributions 
to our church here, have done us great good. We 
have now a sum contributed with which we hope soon 
to replace our loss. Those unknown friends, too, who 
have been moved to send sympathetic inquiries upon 
rumor of our late accident, have our thanks for their 


kind inquiries. We call ourself well again; but are 


grateful for every kindly word, even from those we 





have never met and may never meet. And now, as 
the mail is closing we must close. 


P.S.—We wish you could see a gigantic bouquet that 
Mr. 8S. has just brought infrom thehummock. A little 
shrub-oak, about five feet, high, whose spreading top 
is alla golden mass of bloom with yellow jesamine, 
be bas cut down and borne home in triumph. 

Whatan adornment would this be for one of the 
gigantic Japanese vases that figure in New York draw- 
ing rooms! What would such a bouquet sell for? 
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Yimpression is that preachers are quite as well 
acquainted with human nature as the average 
of weil-informed citizens, but far less than lawyers, or 
merchants, or teachers, or, especially, politicians. I 
mean, that taking our American clergy generally, 
in their practical relations with society, while on 
the one band they have shown themselves to be 
shrewd, discreet and sagacious—and if their separate 
functions had lain in the conduct of affairs, socially, 
there would be but little to be criticized on the whole— 
yet as preachers, they stand off toward the bottom of 
the list among students of human nature. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CLERGY HITHERTO. 

While in the past there have been’some great preach- 
ersin every age, and in almost every denomination, 
who have shown themselves admirably well ac- 
quainted with truth, with human bearing and with 
humoen nature, and have manifested great skill in the 
conduct of preaching, exemplifying the advantages of 
this knowledge; yet, looking at the profession in gen- 
eral, I think we must say that the past has given u3 
very largely an Ecclesiastical school of Ministers; in 
which term I include the whole body of men who re- 
gard the church on earth as something to be adminis- 
tered, and themselves as channels, in some sense, of 
Divine grace, to direct the flow of that Divine insti- 
tution. Ecclesiastical preachers are those who almin- 
ister largely and preach incidentally, if one might say 
so. There is also the Dogmatic school of Preachers, or 
those who have relied upon a pre-existing system of 
truth, which has been founded before their day and 
banded down from generation to generation, and who 
apparently proceed upon the supposition that their 
whole duty is discharged when they have made a regu- 
lar and repetitious statement of all the great points of 
cectrine from time to time. 

NECESSITIES OF THE FUTURE. 

Now, the school of the future (if Iam a prophet, and 
lam, of course, satisfied in my own mind that [ am!) is 
what may be called a Life School, with a style of preach- 
ing that is to proceed, not so much upon the theory of 
the sanctity of the Church and its ordinances, or upon 
ua pre-existing system of truth which isin the Church 
somewhere or somehow, as upon the necessity for all 
teachers, first, to study the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of human nature minutely; and then to make 
use of such portions of the truth as are required by the 
special needs of man, and for the development of the 
spiritual side of human nature over the animal or 
lower side—the preparation of man in bis higher nature 
tor a nobler existence hereafter. Itis a life-school in 
this respect, that it deals not with the facts ef the past, 
except in so far as they can be made food for the pres- 
ent and factors of the life that now is; but rather 
studies to understand men, and to deal with them face 
to face and heart to heart—yea, even to mold them 
es an artist molds his clay or carves his statue. And, 
in regard to such a school as that, while there has been 
a gocd deal Gone incidentally, the revised procedure 
of education yet awaits development and accomplish- 
ment; and I think that our profession is in danger, and 
in great danger, of going under, and of working effec- 
tively only among the relatively less informed and 
intelligent of the community; of being borne with, in 
akind of contemptuous charity, or altogether neglect- 
ed, by the men of culture who have been strongly d»- 
veloped on their moral side—not their moral side as 
connected with revealed religion, but as connected 
rather with human knowledge and worldly wisdom. 
The question, then, comes up, Do men need this intim- 
ately practical mstruction; and, if so, must there be 
to meet it this life-school of preachers? 


RELATION OF BIBLE TRUTH TO CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
WORLD. 


But I am asked, ‘Have we not, in the truth as it has 
been revealed in Jesus Christ, everything that is need- 
ed? If aman take the Gospels, and the life and say- 
ings of the Lord Jesus Christ, and preach these, is he 
‘not thoroughly furnished to every good work, and does 
he need to go outside of the Bible?’’ Yes, he does, for 
no man can take the inside of tthe Bible, if he does not 
know how to take the outside. 

The Kingdom of God and of truth, as it is laid down 
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in the New Testament, is a kingdom of seeds. They 
have been sown abroed, and have been growing and 
developing in the world; and, whereas, when they 
were initiated they were but seminal forms, now they 
have spread like the banyan tree. And shallI ge back 
and talk about acorns after I havelearned about oaks? 
Shall I unéertake to say that the Infinite Truth that is 
in Jesus Christ is, all of it, comprised in the brief and 
fragmentary histories that are contained in the four 
Evangelists; that buman life has been nothing; that 
there is no Providence or inspiration in the working of 
God’s truth among mankind; no purposed connection 
between the history of the world for eighteen hundred 
years, vitalized by the presence of the Holy Ghost, and 
those truths in the New Testament? All that Caris- 
tianity has produced is a part of Christianity. All that 
has been evolved in human existence you shall find as 
germ-forms in the Bible; but you must not shut your- 
selves up to these germ-forms, with stupid reverence 
merely for the literal text of the Gospel. It is the 
Gospel alive—the Gospel as it has been made vic- 
torious in its actual conflict with man’s lower 
nature, that you are to preach. What Christ is, 
you are to learn, indeed, with all reverence, 
frcm the historic delineation of His sacred person 
and life; but also you are to read him in the suffer- 
ing human heart, in the soul triumphant over suffering, 
in the self-sacrifice of the mother for her child, in the 
heroic father, in every man aud woman who has 
learned from Christ some new development of glori- 
ous self-giving for neble purposes. These are the com- 
mentsries expounded to you, throuzh which you shall 
be able to know Christ vitally. All human nature that 
bas teen impregnated with a knowledge of Christ, is 
the Bible commentary which you have to read in or- 
éer to know who Christ is, aud that he is not shut up 
in the Gospels alone. 
EXAMPLE OF THE 
It is said that ministers ought not to know anything 
but “Jesus Christ and him crucitied,”’ but that is said in 
a different manner from what it was used by the Apos- 
tle. Hedid not say, “ [preach nothing but the histor- 
icai Christ and him crucified.’’ He said that he put the 
whole dependence of his ministry upon the force that 
was senerated from Christ and him crucified; and not 
upon his own personal power, presence, or ¢loquenee. 
He relied upon the living presence of Almighty God, 
as revealed in the Lord Jesus Christ. He deponded 
upon moral power; and it isa perversion to say that 
men are to preach nothing but the literal, textual 
Christ; or the literal, textual four Gospels; or the lit- 
eval, textual Epistles; for all of life is open to you. 
You have a right to preach from everything, from 
the stars in the zenith to the lowest form of creation 
upon earth. All things belong to you, for you are 
Christ’s. ‘lhe earth is the Lord’s and the fullness of 
it. The Lord is our Father, and therefore we are 
heirs. It is also said “* Are we wiser than the apostles 
were?’ Thopeso. I should be ashamed if we were 
not. ‘Are we better preachers than they were?" 
Yes, we ought to be better preachers iu our time than 
they would be. They were adapted to their times, ad- 
mirably; but I think it would be as much a misappro- 
priation of things to have brought down the arguments 
of the apostles from Jerusalem to our times, as it 
would te to carry up all the scientific knowledge, and 
all‘the developed political economy which we now 
bave, to preach them in cld Jerusalem, within the 
Temple. We should be barbarians to them, and they. 
would be comparative barbarians to us. Adaptation 
to the tincs in which we lire, is the law of Providence. 
The apostles were adapted to their times. We must be 
similarly adapted—not in a passive, servile way, but 
in a living, active way, and by taking an interest in 
the things which men do now. What did the apostles 
preach? Did they not preach like Jews to Jews, and 
Grecks to Greeks? They had liberty, and they took 
the things they found to be needful in their time, to 
the pecple to whom they ministered. The following 
of the apostolic example is not to pursue, blindly, their 
external forms, but to follow the light or their 
humanity and that of the Gospel. This was the 
example they set: Whatever teuded to elevate men 
from the lower to the higher sphere, the apostles 
thought lawful for them to employ in their ministry. 
You may ask if they did not understand human na- 
ture without all the study that I am recommending? 
I think that they did understand a great deal of hu- 
man nature. It does not follow, however, that you 
should not attempt to understand as much and more 
than they did; for such an argument as that would 
really be not ovly against a more scientifio basis of 
knoyledge of human nature for the modern preacher, 


APOSTLES, 


but against all development of every kind, agaiast all 


growtb, against all eulture and all refinement. You 
must not pattern yourselves on the antique models, 
altogether, except in principle. 

WEAKNESS OF GOSPEL-PREACIIING IN THE PAST. 

It is said, by some, “Has not Christianity been 
preached by plain men, who did not understand so 
very much about human nature, in every age of the 
world?” It has; and what has eighteen hundred 
years to show for it? To-day, three-fourths of the 
globe is heathen, or but semi-civilized. After eighteen 
hundred years of preaching of the faith under the in- 
spiration of the living Spirit of God, how far has 
Christianity gone in the amelioration of the condition 
of the race? I think that one of the most humiliating 
things that can be contemplated, and one of the things 


‘most savory to the skeptical, and which seems the 
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most likely to infuse a skeptical spirit into mon, is to 
look at the pretensions of the men who boast of the 
progress of their work and then to look at their per- 
formances. I concede that there has been a great de.l 
done, and there has been a great deal of preparation 


“for more; but I say that the torpors, the vast retro- 


cessions, the long lethargic periods, and the wide de- 
generation of Christianity into a kind of ritualistic 
mummery :nd conventional usage, show very plainly 
that the past history of preaching Christianity is not 
to be our model. We must fird a better mode of ad- 
min‘straticn. 


SPECIAL REASONS FOR STUDYING HUMAN NATURE. 

We need to study human naiure, in the first place, 
tecause it is the Divine nature which we are to inter- 
prettomen. Divine attribute corresponds to our idea 
of human faculty. The terms are analogous. You 
cannot interpret the Divine nature except through 
some knowledge of human nature. There are those 
who believe that God transcends men, not simply in 
quality and magnitude, butin kind. Without under- 
taking to confirm or deny this, I say that the only part 
of the Divine nature that we ean understand is that 
part which corresponds to ourselves, and that all 
which lies outside of what we can recognize, is some- 
thing that never can be interpreted by us. It is not 
within our reach. Whatever it may be, therefore, of 
God that, by searching we can find out, all that we 
interpret, and all that we can bring, in its moral in- 
fluence, to bear upon men, is in its study but a higher 
form of mental philosophy. 

Now, let us see what government is. It isthescience 
of managing men. What is moral government? It 


is moral science, or the theory upon which God man-. 


ages men. Whatis the management of men, again, 
but athing founded upon humaa nature? so that te un- 
derstand wore] government you are run right back to 
the same neccssity. You must comprehend that on 
which God’s moral government itself stands, which 
is human nature. 

But, again, the fundamental doctrine on which our 
labors stand is the need of the transformation of man’s 
nature by the Divine Spirit. This is altogether a ques- 
tiou of psychology. The old theological way of stat- 
ing man’s sinfulness, namely, ‘‘ Total Depravity,” was 
so gross and so undiscriminating, and was so full of 
endless misapprehensions, that it has largely dropped 
out of use. Men no longer are accustomed, I think, 
to use that term as once they did. That all men are 
sinful, is taught; but ‘‘ What is meant by ‘sinful’ ?” 
is the question which immediately comes back. In- 
stantly, the schools begin to discuss it. Is it a state of 
the fiber of the substance or the soul? Is it any aber- 
ration, any excess, any disproportion of natural ele- 
ments? Wherein does the faultlie? Whatisit? The 
moment you discuss this, you are discussing human 
nature. Itisthe mind youare discussing. In order 
to know what is an aberration, you must know what 
is normal. In order to know what is in excess you 
must know what is the true measure. Who can tell 
whether a man is selfish, unless he knows what is 
benevolent? Who can tell whether a man has de- 
parted from the correct idea unless he has some con- 
ception of that idea? The very foundation on which 
you stand to-day necessitates knowledge of man as its 
chief basis. 

Consider, too, how a minister, teaching the moral 
government of God, the nature of God, and the 
condition of man and his necessities, is obliged to 
appreach the human soul. Men are sluggish, or are 
80 occupied and filled with what are to them impor- 
tant interests, that, ordinarily, when a preacher comes 
into a community, he finds it either slumbering, or 
averse to his message, or indifferent to it; and, in 
either case, his business is to stimulate their moral 
nature. But how shall he know the art of stimulating 
man’s moral nature, who has never studied it? You 
must arouse men and prepare them to be molded. 
How can yo= do itif you know nothing about them? 

A man who would minister to a diseased body must 
have an accurate knowledge of the organs, and of the 
whole structure of the body, in a sanitary condition. 
We oblige our physicians to know anatomy and physi- 
ology. We oblige them to study morbid anatomy, as 
well as normal conditions. We say that no man is 
prepared to practice without this knowledge, and the 
law interferes, or does as far as it can, to compel it. 
Now, shall a man know how to administer to tat 
which is a thousand times more subtle and important 
than the body, and which is the exquisite blossom of 
the highest development and perfection of the human 
system, namely, the mind inits modern development,— 
shall a man assume to deal with that, and raise and 
stimulate it, being ignorant of its nature? A man may 
know the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation; he may 
know every theological treatise from the day of Au- 
gustine to the day of Dr. Taylor; and if he does not 
understand human nature, he is not fit to preach. 

Suppose a man should undertake to cut off your leg 
because he had been a tool-maker. He had made lan- 
cets, probes, saws, and that sort of thing all his life; 
but he had never seen a man’s leg amputated, and did 
not know exactly where the arteries or veinslie. Sup- 
pose he should think that making surgeons’ tools fitted 


him to be a surgeon. Would it? The surgeon must 


know his tools and how to handle them, but he must 
know, too. the system on which he is going to use them. 
And shall a man, charged with the care of the soul, 
sharpen up his understanding with moral distinctions 
and learned arguments, and know all about the theories 
of theology, from Adam down to our day, and yet 








know nothing of the organism up2n which all these 
instrumentalities are to be used? Sail he know noth- 
ing about man himself? The student who goes out to 
his work with a wide knowlege of theology and no 
knowledge of human nature, is not half fitted for his 
duty. @ne reason why so many succeed is, that al- 
though they have no formal instruction in human na- 
ture, they have learned much in the family and in the 
school and by other indirect methods, and so have a 
certain stock—I might say an illegitimate stock—of 
knowledge, but which was not provided in the system 
of their studies. 

If I might be ailowed to criticise the general theologi- 
eal course, or to recommend anything in relation to it, I 
should say that one of the prime constituents of the 
training should be a study of the human soul and body 
from beginning to end. We must arouse and stim- 
ulate men, and seek to bring them into new rela- 
tions with truth, with ourselves, and with the com- 
munity. 

Every man has a right to go to you, if you are a min- 
ister who has aroused him to a sense of his relations 
with God, and say to you: ‘Now, my circumstances 
and temptations are thus, and so; give me some sortof 
a chart for my future guidance.” But, how can 
you, if you know nothing about human nature? You 
leave him to fumble his way along the best he can. 
There is no special chart for him at your hands. Every- 
man has torun his ship in a+ hannel peculiar to himself. 
There never were two men in the world that could fol- 
low each other like two ships being piloted into New 
York harbor. Notwo men are alike; therefore, each 
man has to adapt to himself that which is brought to 
him for his own special use and improvement. What 
many men need is that their minister shall be able to 
form such an analysis of their nature that he can suggest 
where such a development should be repressed, and 
where another should be stimulated, and tell the man 
how to use himself, socially as well as morally. Shall 
aman be born like a little child into the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ and then be left to shift for himself—as 
men mostly are after being admitted into the Church, 
and talked to for a few weeks—after the revival has 
spent its force? Shall they be left to return to their 
friends and their homes, and find their way, during 
the rest of their lives, as best they ean? Thanks to the 
great intelligence of the community and to the heads 
of families, there is a great deal of progress made in 
this direction; but how far it comes from a true ideal 
of preaching and the administration of the truthin the 
hands of wise preachers, I cannot say. 

How few ministers are there who can really comfort 
men, and how much need of comforting there is in this 
world! How the office of comforter has fallen into 
disuse! How much nobler woman is than man ‘in 
the administration of this Gospel-gift from Jesus Christ! 
Woman is ordained to perform many things much 
better than man, on account of her superior delicacy of 
organization and keenness of perception. Woman is 
a better instructor, from her very make and education, 
and as the molder and trainer of children in the 
household, is by far man’s superior. 


THE WORLD’S ADVANCEMENT IN THOUGHT. 


There-is another consideration that we cannot blink, 
and that is, that we are in danger of having the intel- 
ligent part of society go past us. The study of human 
nature is not going to be left in the hands of the church 
or the ministry. It is going to bea part of every sys- 
tem of liberal education, and will be pursued ona 
scientific basis. There is being now applied among 
scientists a greater amount of real, searching, dis- 
criminating thought, tentative and’ experimental, to 
the whole structure and functions of man and the 
method of the development of mental force, than ever 
has been expended upon it in the whole history of the 
world put together. More men are studying it, and 
they are coming to results, and tiaese results are start- 
ing, directly or indirectly, a certain kind of public 
thought and feeling. In religion, the psychological 
school of mental philosophers are not going to run in 
the old grooves of Christian doctrine. They are not 
going to hold the same generic ideas respecting men; 
and if ministers do not make their theological systems 
conform. to facts as they are—if they do not recognize 
what men are studying, the time will not be far dis- 
tant when the pulpit will be like the voice crying in 
the wilderness. And it will not be ‘Prepare the 
way of the Lord,” either. This workis going to be 
done. The providence of God is rolling forward a 
spirit of investigation that Christian ministers must 
meet and join. There is no class of people upon earth 
who can less afford to let truth run ahead of them 
than Christian ministers. You cannot wrap yourselves 
in professional mystery, for the glory of the Lord is 
such tkat it is preached with power throughout all the 
length and breadth of the world, by theseiavestigators 
of His wondrous creation. You cannot go back and 
become an apostle of the dead past, driveling after 
ceremonies, and letting the world do the thinking and 
studying. There must be a new spirit infused into the 
ministry. Some men are so afraid that, in breaking 
away from the old systems and original forms ani 
usages, Christianity will get the go-by! Christianity 
is too vital, too really divine in its innermost self to 
fear any such results. There is no trouble about Chris- 
tianity. You take care of yourselves and of men, and 
learn the truth as God showsit to you all the time, and 
you need not be afraid of Christianity—that will take 
care of itself. You might as well be afraid that battles 
would rend the sky, or that something would stop the 
rising and setting of the sun. . The power of Divine 





love and mercy are not going to be stopped, and will] 
certainly not be stopped by the things that are true. 

You cannot afford to shut your eyes to the truths of 
human nature. . Every Christian minister is bound to 
fairly look at these things. Every scientific man who 
is studying human nature is bound to -open his eyes 
and ears and to study all its phenomena. [read that 
Huxley refused to attend a séance of spiritualists. He 
said, contemptuously, that it was a waste of time, and 
gave expression to other sentiments of disdain. I am 
not an adherent of thespiritual dectrines; Ihave never 
seen my way clear toaccept them. But phenomeng 
which are wrapping up millions of men and vitally 
affecting their condition, are not to be disdained by 
scientific men, whose business it is to study phenomen. 
ology of.allkinds. WNoscientific man can excuse him- 
self from examining them. He may say that he has no 
time to do it, and that some other man must investi- 
gate them. That would be right. All men cannot do 
all things. But to speak of anything of this kind with 
contempt is not wise. Iam not afraid to look at this 
thing, or anything. Iam not afraid that we are going 
to have the New Testament taken away fromus. We 
musi be more industrious in investigation, more honest 
in deduction, and more willing to take the truth in its 
new fullness; and we must be imbued with that sim- 
plicity in faith and truth which we inculcate in our 
people. 

HOW TO STUDY HUMAN NATURE. 


With this general statement of the necessity of tha 
study of the human nature and mind in its structure 
and functions, I will pass on to the next point, which 
is the way in which this study is to be prosecuted. 
How are we going about it? 

In the first place, you must study facts, scientifi- 
cally. Ithink that such worksas Bain’s, while criticisa- 
ble in many directions, nevertheless are works of very 
great interest as showing a wise tendency in the in- 
vestigation of the mind of man—the founding of 
mental philosophy upon physiology. I do not com- 
mend the system in all its particulars, but I speak of 
its tendency, which is in the right direction. I would 
say the same, also, of Herbert Spencer’s works. There 
is much in him that I believe will be found sovereign 
and noble in the final account of truth, when our 
knowledge of it is rounded up. There was never a 
field of wheat that ripened which did not have a good 
deal of straw and husk with it. I doubt not but Her- 
bert Spencer will have much straw and husk that will 
need to be burned. Nevertheless, the direction he is 
moving in is a wise one, which is the study of human 
nature—of the totality of man. 

It was believed once that man did not think by 
the brain. I believe that netion has gone by. Most 
men now admit that the brain is the organ of 
the mind. It is held that it cannot be partitioned 
off into provinces, and that there are no ex- 
ternal indications of its various functions. I shall 
not dispute that question with you. It is now 
generally conceded that thereis an organization which 
we call the nervous system in the human body, to 
which belong the functions of emotion, intelligence, 
and sensation, and that that is connected intimately 
with the whole circulation of the blood, with the con- 
dition of the blood as affected by the liver and by 
aeration in the lungs; that the manufacture of the 
blood is dependent upon the stomach; so a man 
is what he is, notin one part or another, but all over; 
one part is intimately connected with the other, from 
the animal stomach to the throbbing brain; and when a 
man thinks, he thinks the whole trunk through. Man’s 
power comes from the generating forces that are in him, 
namely, the digestion of nutritious food into vitalized 
blood, made fine by oxygenation; an organization by 
which that blood has free course to flow and be glori- 
fied; a neck that will allow the blood to run up and 
down easily ; a brain properly organized and balanced ; 
the whole system so compounded as to have suscep- 
tidilities and recuperative force; immense energy to 
generate resources and facility to give them out;—all 
these elements go to determine what a man’s working 
power 1s. And shall a man undertake to study human 
nature, everything depending upon his knowledge of 
it, and he not study the prime conditions under 
which human nature must exist? 

I have often seen young ministers sit at the table, 
and even those of sixty years of age, eating out of all 
proportion, beyond the necessities ef their systems; 
and I have seen, on the other hand, ministers who ate 
below the necessities of their systems, under a vague 
impression that sanctifying grace wrought better on 
an empty stomach than ona fullone. It seems to m2 
that all Divine grace and Divine instruments honor 
God’s laws everywhere; and that the best condition 
for grace in the mental system is that in which the 
human body isin a perfect state of health. That is a 
question which every man can best settle for himself. 
Some men under-sleep, and some over-sleep; some eat 
too much, and some too little. Some men use stimu- 
lants who do not need them, while others avoid them 
who need them and would be better for their use. 
There is a vast amount of truth relative to the indi- 
vidual that is not studied by the minister, though it 
ought to be, as to the incoming and the outflow of 
force. Some clergymen prepare themselves to preach 
on Sunday by sitting up very late on Saturday night, 
and exhausting their vitality, thus compelling them- 
selves to force their over-tasked powers to extraordi- 
pary exertion to perform their Sabbath duties; whioh 
entails upon them the horrors of Blue Monday, the re- 
sult of a spasmodic and drastic excitement. It is, and 
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it ought to be, a purgatory to them. You must study 
yourselves as men. Is there no self-knowledge that’ 
can be acquired, so that a man shall knew how to be’ 
mereiful to his beast? . 

You see that whatever relates to the whole organiza- 
tion of the human body and its relations to health and 
to perfect symmetry must be studied, for all these re- 
lations are intimate, and concern both your own work- 
ing powers and the material among men that you will 
have to work on. 

METAPHYSICAL STUDIES. 

In studying mental philosophy after this fashion I 
would pot have you ignore metaphysics. The percep- 
tions of those subtle relations, near and remote, specific 
and generic, that obtain among spiritual facts of 
different kinds, I understand to be metaphysics; and 
that, I suppose, must be studied. I think it sharpens 
men, and renders them familiar with the operations of 
the human mind, if not carried too far, and gives them 
a grasp and penetration that they would not get other- 
wise. It is favorable to moral insight, when developed 
in connection with the other sides of human nature. 
While I say that you ought to study mental philosophy 
with a strong physiological side to it, Ido not wish it 
to be understood that I decry mental philosophy with 
a strong metaphysical side to it. 

PHRENOLOGY, AS A CONVENIENT BASIS. 

There is one question beyond that. While studying 
mental philosophy for the sake of religious education, 
and studying both sid<s of it, you are doing one thing; 
but when the question comes up how to study mental 
philosophy, I do not know anything that can compare 
im facility of usableness with Phrenology. I do not 
suppose that phrenology is a perfect system of mental 
philosopby. It hits here and there. It needs revising, 
as in its present shape it is crude; but, nevertheless, 
when it becomes necessary to talk to people about 
themselves, I know of no other nomenclature which 
so nearly expresses what we need, and which is so fa- 
cilein its use as phrenology. Nothing can give you 
the formulated analysis of mind, as that can. Nowlet 
me say, particularly, a few things about this, and per- 
sonally, too. I supposeI inherited from my father a 
tendency or intuition to read man. The very aptitude 
that Irecognize in myself for the exercise of this pow- 
er would indicate a pre-existing tendency. In my ju- 
nior college year I tecame, during the visit of Spurz- 
heim, enamored of phrenology. For twenty years, al- 
though I have not made it a special study, it has 
been the foundation on which I have worked. 
Admit, if you please, it is not exactly the true thing; 
and admit, if you will, that there is little form 
or system in it; yet I have workéd with it the 
same as botanists worked with the Linnzan sys- 
tem of botany, the classification of which is very 
convenient, although an artificial one. There is no nat- 
ural system that seems to correspond to human nature 
£0 nearly as phrenology does. 

Kor example, you assume that a man’s brain is the 
— organ of the spiritual and intellectual func- 

ons, 

I see a man with a small brow and big in the lower 
part of his head, like a bull, and I know that that man 
is not likely to be a saint. All the reasoning in the 
world would not convince me of the contrary, but I 
would say of such a man, that he has very intense 
ideas, and will bellow and push like a bull of Bashan. 
Now, practically, do you suppose I would commence 
to treat with such a man by flaunting a rag in his face? 
My first instinct in regard to him is what a man would 
have if he found- himself in a field with a wild bull, 
which would be to put himself on good manners, and 
use means of conciliation, if possible. 

On the other hand, if I see a man whose forehead is 
very high and large, but who is thin in the back of the 
head, and with a small neck and trunk, I say to myself, 
Thatis a man, probably, whose friends are always talk- 
ing about how much there is in him, but who never doe; 
anything. He is a man who has great organs, but noth- 
ing to drive them with. He is like a splendid locomo- 
tive without a boiler. 

Again, you will see a man with a little bullet-head, 
having accomplished more than that big-headed man, 
who ought to have been a strong giant and a ¢roit ge- 
nius. The bullet-headed man has outstripped the 
broad-browed man in everything he undertook; and 
peple say, ‘‘Whereis your phrenology?” Inreply, [say, 
“Look at that bullet-headed man, and see what he has 
to drive his bullet-head with !"’ His stomach gives 


_ evidence that he has natural forces to carry forward 


his purposes. Then look at the big-headed man. He 
can’t make a spoonful of blood in twenty-four hours, 
and what he does make is poor and thin. Phrenology 
classifies the brain regions well enough, but you must 
understand its relations to physiology, and the de- 
pendence of brain-work upon the quantity and quality 
of blood that the man’s body makes. 

You may ask, ‘“‘ What is the use of knowing these 
things?” All the use in the world. Ifa person comes 
to me, with dark, coarse hair, I know he is tough and 
enduring, and I know, if itis necessary, that I can hit 
him a rap to arouse him; but if I see a person who has 


- fine silky hair, and a light complexion, I know that 


he is of an excitable temperament, and must be dealt 
with soothingly. Again, if I see one with a large blue, 
watery eye, and its accompanying complexion, I say 
to myself that all Meunt Sinai could not wake that man 
up. Ihaveseen men of that stamp, whom you could 
no more stimulate to action, than-you could a lump of 
dough by blowing a resurrection trump over it. , 
Men are like open books, if looked at properly. Sup- 


“pose I attempt to analyze a man’s deeds; I can do it’ 
with comparative facility, because I have in my eye 
_the general outline of the man’s disp dsition and mental 
-tendencies. A deed i3 like a letter stamped from adie. 

The motive that directs the deed is like the matrix that 
molds the stamp. You may know the mold from 


‘the impression made by the stamp. You must know 


what men are in order to reach them, and that isa 
part of the science of preaching. If there is any pro- 
_fession in the world that Can afford to be without this 
practical knowledge of human nature, 1t certainly is 
not the profession of a preavher. 


THE PREACHER’S ESPECIAL NEED OF THIS KNOWLEDGE. 

While I urge the study of man from the scientific 
side, let me say, also, that this study is not enouzh, and 
that what we need is not simply this elementary ana- 
lytical knowledge. We have got to study human na- 
ture for constructive purposes, also. That is the d f- 
ference between a true preacher and an incompetent 
one. 

The wyer must study human nature, in order to get 
at the facts of his case; the merchant, for the sake of 
his own profits; the politician, for the sake of carrying 
out certain political ends; but these do not imply that 
men are to be made better or worse. A minister studies 
human nature for the purpose of regenerating men. We 
study men as florists do flowers, when they wish to 
change them from simple blossoms into rare beauties. 
The object of the florist is to make them larger, to en- 
hance their color or fragrance, or whatever other 
change is desired. Itis to make more out of human 
nature than we originally find in it that we are study- 
ing it and training it. 

You must be familiar with men; and you are fortu- 
nate if you have been brought up in a public school. 
There is a good deal of human nature learned by boys 
among boys, and by young men among young men. 
That is one of the arguments in favor of large gather- 
ings of young men. A man who has struggled out 
from between the stones of the farm, and has fought 
his way through the academy, with the pity of every- 
body—a pity which might well be spared, because 
it was Gou’s training—has a better education for prac- 
tical life, because he knows men. The study of man is 
the highest of sciences. 

Besides this general knowledge we are to have, we 
should take kindly to individual men, for the very pur- 
pose of studying them. Now,I take great delight, if 
ever I can get a chance, of riding on the top of an om- 
nibus, with the driver, and talking with him. What 
do I gain by that? Why my sympathy goes out for 
these men, and I recognize in them an element of 
brotherhood; that great human element which lies un- 
derneath all culture, which is more universal and more 
important than all special attributes, which is the great 
generic bond of humanity, between man and man. If 
ever I saw one of those men in my church, I could 
precch to him, and hit him under the fifth rib with 
an illustration, much better than if I had not been ac- 
quainted with him. I have driven the truth under 
many a plain jacket. But, whatis more, I never found 
a plain man in this world who could not tell me many 
things that I did not know before. Thereis nota gate- 
keeper at the Fulton Ferry, or an engineer or deck- 
hand on the boats, that Iam not acquainted with, and 
they help me in more ways than they know of. If you 
are going to be a minister, keep very close to plain 
folks; don’t get above the common people. 

There is no danger that you will lose your sympathy 
with culture and refinement, as some people seem to 
fear. There is no danger that you will lose your purity 
and sensitiveness. There will be noting incompati- 
ble in this course with the performance of your pro- 
fessional duties asa preacher. Good-heartedness and 
good, plain, hearty sympathy with men, will help 
everything in you which ought to be helped and dim- 
inish those things which ought to be diminished. 
Study human nature by putting yourself in alliance 
with men. See howa mother, that best of philoso- 
phers in practical matters, understauds every one of 
her children and the special differences between them 
all; and does she not carry herself with true intuition 
as to their daily needs and with the interpreting 
philosophy of sensitive love? She is the best trainer 
of men, and has the best mental philosophy, so far as 
practical things are concerned. 

There is but one other point. While you study men 
scientifically, in regard to the fundamental elements 
of human nature, and again by sympathies and kindly 
relations to individuals to learn them well, you must 
be much among them, generally. You must act with 
men. Learn to be needful to them and to use them. 
A minister who stays in his study all the week long 
and makes his appearance only in his pulpit to preach, 
may do some good, of acertain sort; but the preacher 
must be a man among men. Keep out among the 
people. I do not mean to say that you ought to make 
a great many pastoral visits, but that society—men, 
women and children, of all sorts—ought to be your 
continual and familiar acquaintances. Books alone 
are notenough. Studying is notenough. There is a 
training for you in the actual daily contact with men, 
of mind with mind, which will keep you down, and 
you will not have so much professional pride. You 
will find many men abler than you, and a good many 
men who are better qualified to teach grace to you 
than you are to teach them. You will often find how 
very superficial has been your teaching to mea. No 
man will find a better study than where the drooping 
heart is laid bare te him, or where the ever-flashing 





intelligence is acting in his presence. Then you can 





see what your work has ty 2 and what it is to bein 
the future. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Q. Cana minister be eminent both as a pastor and as a 
preacher ? 

Mr. BEecHeR.— Yes. It will depend, however, upon 
how large his pastorate is, and how much he under- 
takes to do. A man may not be able to take a large 
care of individual souls, and yet study in such a way 


_as to be able to meet the exigencies of a city pulpit, or 


anything of that kind which requires exceeding fresh- 
ness and newness; he must make an average. He must 
keep up his pulpit, but at the same time he must keep 
up his knowledge of human nature, and if he can have 
no substitute or assistant he must do pastoral work. 
I do very little of it myself, but have many assistants, 
and the work is done. 

Q. Has not science demonstrated that phrenology is im- 
perfect ? 

Mr. BEEcHER.—I do not know that science has dem- 
onstrated it. Those who are best acquainted with 
it are conscious that with some crudenesses it contains 
a great many elements of truth, and that it is one of 
the tendencies in the right direction, and when the 
knowledge of the human mind shall be finally made 
clear, I think it will be found that much has been owing 
to phrenology. 

Q. Would you recommend the study of Hebrew as part of 
a theological course ? 

Mr. BeecHEeR.—There are a great many who are 
naturally called to scholarship, and who should educate 
themselves witha view to contribute to the learning 
of the day. A man who has that turn of mind is wise 
to study Hebrew. Some study of it is beneficialin other 
respects. I do not think that theamount of study re- 
quired in our theological seminaries will hurt anybody. 
You need not scoff at any part of the study as if it were 
asurplusage. There is nothing that is taught here 
that you will not thank God forin the course of your 
life. You can save yourselves a vast amount of trouble 
hereafter by faithful study now. 

Q. How much time ought a minister to spend in examining 
his text in the original? 

Mr. BEECKER.—Well, justas much as is necessary to 
get the real sp:rit of the text, and that will depend 
upon yourself. If I should conclude to study my text 
from the Old Testament, in He>rew, I think it would 
take me most of the week to ascertain what it was! [ 
get along better with the New Testament. 

QUFSTION BY Dr. BACON.—How far should a preacher imi- 
tate the example of Christ, and give utterance to truths which 
are disagrecable to the hearer? 

Mr. BEECHER.—NOoO rule whatever can be given in re- 
gard tothat. Whatever provocation arises from the 
preacher’s manner or untowardness, of course, is 
blameworthy in him. If he will speak truths meet for 
persons to hear, let him learn “ speaking the truth in 
love.’’ Instruct in meekness those who oppose you, 
for, peradventure, God shall give them repentance. 
And if you are speaking the truth, it is essential that 
those who hear you believe you are sincere before you 
can work with them. 

But manner is much. In the early abolition days 
twomen went out preaching, one an old Quaker and 
another a young man full of fire. When the Quaker 
lectured, everything ran along very smoothly, and he 
carried the audience with him. When the young man 
lectured, there was a row, and stones, and eggs. It be- 
came so noticeable, that the young man spoke to the 
Quaker aboutit. Hesaid, ‘‘ Friend, you and I areon 
the same mission, and preach the same things; and 
how isit that while you ere received cordially I get 
nothing but abuse?’ The Quaker replied, ‘‘I will tell 
thee. Thee says, ‘If you do soand so, you shall be 
punished,’ and I say, ‘ My friends, if you will not do 
so and so yet shall not be punished.’ ’’ They both said 
the same things, but there was a great deal of differ- 
ence in the way they said it. 

Q. Is it not true that Spurgeon isa follower of Calvin, and 
is he not an eminent example of success? 

Mr. BEECHER.—In spite of it, yes; but I do not be- 
lieve that the camel travels any better, or is any more 
useful as an animal, for the hump on its back. 

Q. May not a man be too self-conscious in his preaching? 

Mr. BEECHER.—Yes, but every preacher must watch 
his own tendencies and labor to counteract the excess 
of them. In astronomy, they have always to make an 
equation ef corrections. Every man has his own equu- 
tion. The different nervous activities of men make a 
difference in the observations of different astronomers. 
Every great astronomer has his own personal equation, 
which is generally known. That must be calculated 
for, in using his observations. So, every minister ought 
to have his personal equation, and he ought to use it 
himself all the time. One man gays, “‘ I am inclined by 
nature to take the cautious and the fearful view.” 
Now, he must take pains to look on the hopeful side 
of everything! Another man says, ‘‘f am inelined to 
benevolent views,’’ and he must strive to bring out 
the conscience-slement. You see the application. 

Q. What proportion of the study of human nature ought to be 
found in books, novels, &c. 

Mr. BEEcHER.—You can ascribe no proportion as you 
can ina physician’s prescription, for the simple reason 
that men learn with different facilities. Some men will 
learn more in six months from free intercourse with 
people than other men will learn in six years. There 
is nothing in this world that will take away from a 
man the responsibility of finding out things for himself. 
The principle being given, you must find out what you 
yourself need in the different methods of working and 
the proportions of them. 
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Literature and Art. 


BOOKS. 


A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and Brit- 
ish and American Authors Living and Deceased, 
from the Earliest Accounts to the Latter Half of the 
Nineteenth Century. Containing over Forty-Six 
Thousand Articles (Authors). With Forty Intexes 
of Subjects. By S. Austin Allibone. 8 Vols. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 

One has only to turn over a half-dozen of the three 
thousand pages which go to the making up of this 
Dictionary to recognize its prodigious value as a book 
of literary reference, and its charm as a source of lit- 
erary «ntertainment. It is a whole library of pleasant 
reading; andit isan encyclopoedia, the worth of which 
cannot fail of ever-increasing acknowledgment by 
the English-speaking world. The very scope of the 
work might readily have proved a stumbdling-blook 
to any author of less nerve and persistence. The 
literature of a specific language is quite another thing 
from the literature of a nation. To grasp the total of 
English writing one must include not merely Great 
Britain but all its colonial dependencies, Australia, 
the New Dominion, India, and those many lesser pos- 
sessions whereby the tap of the British drum follows 
the sun around the world. Add to this the United 
States. Add also to the voluminous production of the 
present, the vast historical past that in a certain sense 
goes back to the Celtic Gildas and the Saxon Caedmon, 
and, therefore, embraces a range of something like 
twelve centuries. This immense field, in which a score 
of bibliographers have labored ineffectually, Dr. Alli- 
bone has not hesitated to traverse, and.with most 
brilliant results. That his book is not complete is 
highly probable, even without critical examination. 
The very extent of his territory and the oblivion 
which time brings to so much of literary endeavor, 
must necessarily cause the omission of many thou- 
sands of publications whose appearance in this noisy 
world has been toosilent to attract attention or rev- 
ord. We may well, therefore, experience an admiring 
surprise at the fact that over forty-six thousand 
authors find a place in the compilation. No achieve- 
ment in the bibliography either of English or of other 
tongues can approach this American enterprise in the 
magnitude and completeness of its contents. 

But the Dictionary is not only supreme in its com- 
prehensivenes;, it is also opulent of information. The 
great authors receive large space, The article ‘‘Shake- 
speare’”’ would makea duodecimo of 238 pages in ordi- 
nary type. Chaucer, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Byron, 
Washington Irving, Cooper, and a score of others, fill 
liberal pages. Illustrative anecdote, keen sayings, 
happy biographical facts abound. The dry details of 
editions are lightened up by a copious array of opin- 
ion, and as we kurriedly seize upon a volume for 
casual reference, we discover ourselves lingering over 
the page, charmed by the abundant lore. In this maze 
of learning we wonder, not thatits author consumed 
seventeen years in steady compilation and indexing. 
but rather that in so brief a space he should have ac- 
complished so much. 

One peculiarity of Dr. Allibone’s is worth noting. 
He aims toinstruct, but he also seeks moral edifica- 
tion. He warns unceasingly against intemperance. 
He builds up a wall of protection about the reader 
whenever he reaches an ‘infidel’ writer, andin many 
other ways he watches tenderly the progress of the 
student, guarding him against the poisonous plants, 
the hazardous foot-paths, and the rotten bridges which 
lie on either side the high-road of literature. This 
method, it we regard the Dictionary 2s asort of guide- 
book for the young and mentally immature, is cer- 
tainly laudable; but it surely detracts somewhat from 
judicial dignity. 

Of the great utility of the book when upon the ref- 
erence shelf, we cannot speak too highly. The indexes 
are very complete, and are advantageously arranged. 
One can thus look up at once all the English authori- 
ties upon any special subject in science, law, theology, 
ete. The biographical facts of every individual are 
succinctly presented, and in an invariable order. 
When a name is sufficiently important, full space is 
given to a list of different editions, and the nature of 
special works is explained by accompanying criti- 
cisms. Entire justice is accorded American writers, 
but they are not permitted to absorb a disproportion- 
ate extent of room. Indeed, the admirable manner in 
which the author has succeeded in harmonizing the 
conflicting claims of our native and the British litera- 
ture, cannot fail of winning praise from any one who 
com prehends intelligently the difficulty of the task. 


The Congregation. From Studies in the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures. By L. W. Mansfield, author of 
Up-country Letters, ete. New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 1872. 

In the hundred pages of this compact little book we 
have the results of a very patient and thorough search 
to ascertain what word should stand in the English 
translation of the New Testament for the Greek word 
ekklesia. Mr. Mansfield thinks it fortunate that the 
translators were not permitted to simply transfer the 
word; as our ‘‘ecclesiastical”’ shows how the simple 
original meaning would have faded out, and have 
been replaced by the complex erroneous meanings 
which had gradually obtained, and which in 1611 were 
expressed by the word “ church.” 

The author takes up the corresponding terms by 
which in the Old Téstament the religious assemblages 











of the worshipers of God weré designated, and he finds 


Kahal and Edath, or Edah, always carrying the simple 
idea of congregation; and translated in the Septua- 


gint by words that have but a shade of difference-in 


their meaning. Kahal, by both suwnagoge (congrega- 


tion), and ekklesia (convocation), and Edath; generally. 


by the latter word. In the Vulgate both words are 
represented by various Latin terms which signify a 
large assemblage of the people—like multitudo, concio, 
congregatio, coctus, turba, populus, etc. The excep- 
tions are shown by the context to be virtually no ex- 
ceptions; and the character of the assembly is given 
either by the circumstances, or by some additional 
word or words ;—as ‘‘ the assembly of the Lord.” 

In the received English translation the same words 
are translated by such unambiguous words as congre- 
gation, assembly, multitude, company; and once, the 
people. ; 

Near the close of the book the author puts all this into 
a tabular form, and sums up the result. Kahalisused 
127 times, Edah 149. They are translated in the Gre2k 
(excluding now the other few synonymous words), 
ekklesia 74 times, and sunagoge 167: in the English 
translation of 1611, assembly 26 times, congregation 
215. From this he argues that the Greek language, 
having settled into its fixed form both when the Sep- 
tuagint translation of the Old Testament was made 
and when the apostles wrote, and being a language of 
great copiousness, and great exactness of expression, 
translators have no right to reject the simple and defi- 
nite and undoubted meaning of a word, selected unijer 
inspiration, and to substitute for it a term which ex- 
presses the ideas now conveyed to so many minds by 
the word “‘church.’”’ One fact he brings to notice, 
which, in this connection, is very suggestive. The 
forty-five translators of the Bible in 1611 did the work 
under certain prescribed rules—and one of these was 
as follows: ‘‘The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, 
videlicet, the word ‘church’ not to be translated ‘con- 
gregation,’ etc.’’ All argument was ruled out, and 
the word ‘‘church”’’ was ruled in. Hence, many 
things; and among them the hope that thos2 who are 
now making new translations of the New Testament 
may be more conscientious in their work. 


Passages from the French and Italian Note Books 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 2 Vols. (Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co.) Hawthorne’s Notc-Books have reveal- 
ed a practical vein in the author which his romances 
disclose but scantily. We find a man with a bank ac- 
count, and who is compelled to consider ways and 
means in a thoroughly week-day inanner. When the 
Consul at Paris charges him for his visés, he makes 
serio-comic note of it. At Marseilles, the disappear- 
ance of atrunk brings out the reflection that the French 
mind is imeradicably deceitful. He grows into a 
similar disposition of thinking with regard to the Ital- 
ians after certain ‘‘vetturo’’ experiences, but quite 
charitably quotes Browning as saying that an appeal 
to the manliness and sense of fairness of an Italian will 
be sure to touch a chord, whereof the vibrations will 
be productive of honest charges. These glimpses of nat- 
ural traits, connecting a favorite author with ourcom- 
mon humanity, are not to be despised. Nor ofless worth 
is the insight afforded into Hawthorne’s estimates of 
men. Franklin impresses him most among our his- 
toric Americans. He does not like the impeccability 
of Washington. Gen. Jackson stands high with him, 
and he gsthers up fresh anecdotes of that iron-clai 
President. Nero puzzles him, and he boldly hiats 
tbat the world has made a too hasty guess at his char- 
acter. He rather leans toward Napoleon, and thinks 
not too ill of Pius TX. In Italy he seeks out the artist 
studios, and listens gravely to the perpetual displays of 
jealousy, calmly noting this artistic disposition, as a 
meteorologist would take count ofaircurrents. Po vers 
at Florence seems to have filled him with a hearty ad- 
miration, and he gives us whole pages of that seulptor’s 
opinions, with droll comments upon the tendency his 
fascination for the artist had of getting the better of 
his own cooler judgment. The ancient galleries of 
paintings weigh heavily upon him at first. He findsit 
difficult to bring himself into the reverent state of 
mind proper in the presence of the great masters, and 
once tells us that a certain modern study of landscape 
touched him far deeper than had any of the old paint- 
ings up to that point in his journal. He soon abandons 
this heresy, at least in part; but the naiveté of the con- 
fession remains. This transparency and openness of 
thought--a free revelation of all passing feelings—make 
this diary a continuous deKght, and one only regrets 
that the Note-books are not ten-fold more voluminous. 


Mission Ridge and Lookout Mountain. By Benja- 
min F. Taylor. (New York: D. Appleton& Co.) When 
we reflect that probably a hundred thousand or so of 
the million men who were mustered out of the United 
States service in 1866 or thereabou: like to read war- 
narratives when they can lay hold of them, and that 
many of their friends are similarly inclined, we can 
readily account for the popularity of books of this 
class. Mr. Taylor was a war correspondent of the 
Chicago Evening Journal, and his fortunes as may be 
inferred from the title-page, were toa great extent 
those of the Army of the Cumberland in the memor- 
able campaigns which included the capture of Mission 
Ridge in Tennessee. The author inclines to use the apo3- 
trophe in its various forms rather more than is always 
acceptable, and we note a not unnatural tendency to 
glorify Illinois soldiers on every possible ocoasion. Mr. 
Taylor has a pleasing talent for enthusiastic descrip- 
tion, a knack of playing upon words, and of using 





them upon occasion in queer and often taking ways, 
The Appletons have issued the book in very handsome 
shape, and while the general style of the contents im- 
presses us as somewhat on the made-to-order pattern 
of literature, we have found it very pleasant reading, 
and not at all disagreeable when taken in reasonable 


doses. 
‘ 


Insects at Home. By the Rev. J.G. Wood. (New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co.) No entomological book 
has heretofore appeared in America with so attractive 
an exterior as this,and the mechanical execution is 
throughout of the best. Printer, engraver and binder 
have all done well, and the price ($5.00) is very reason- 
able, considering the general make-up of the volume. 
It is, therefore, with regret that we admonish our 
readers that the ‘‘ Home’”’ referred to on the title-page’ 
is familiar only to British insects, and that the rever- 
end author is not well known to American entomolo- 
gists. The general student of entomology will find here 
much information useful in a professional sense, and 
the drawings are very honestly done, more care being 
taken in the minor matters than is usualin such works. 
No great sale can, however, be expected for it in the 
American market, because it has nothing whatever to 
say about our domestic insects. 


Israel Mort, Overman. A Story of the Mine. By 
John Saunders. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
The industrial pursuits of modern life furnish fertile 
fields for the novelist; and Mr. Saunders, in availing 
himself of the somber back-ground of 4 mining 
region, has been as judicious in his choice of subjects as 
he is skillful in the development of his story. The 
scene is Jaid in a little village in South Wales, and the 
interest of the novel turns upon the ambition of Israel 
Mort, who, from collier, had risen to overman, and who - 
became afterward manager and owner of the mine 
where he had labored from early boyhood. There are 
other and romartic elements, but the coal mine is it- 
self a center of romance, and in the intrigues for its 
possession, and the subsequent calamities which befell 
it, the author finds the opportunity for fascinating and 
powerful pictures. Israel Mort is a peculiarly fine 
study in character; and the general drift of the story 
is wholeséme and instructive. It is ene of those few 
novels not out of place in the Sunday-school Library. 


A Leaf in the Storm. By “Ouida.” (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) The title of this book covers a 
sheaf of four stories, that must have been garnered 
under sulphurous skies and amid wailing and frigid 
winds. Melancholy sits on the front step of each tale; 
death slams the door upon us at each finis. The style 
catches one wild note of sadness at the beginning and 
carries it without a break to the close. Indeed Poe 
finés—we will not say an imitator, but rather a momen- 
tary successor in the author of these somber sketches. 
The rtaders who crave freshness of subject may, per- 
haps, be attracted to the present volume by the fast, 
that the late war in France, and incidentally the Com- 
mune, furnish the back-ground of ‘ Ouida’s’’ sorrow- 
ful pictures. Itis curious, by the by, to note the dif- 
ference between the manner of this singular writer in 
her earlier works, Chandos, Strathmore, and that of 
her later productions, of which Folle Farine is the most 
conspicuous example. 


Maurice: A Novel, by Frédéric Béchard. Trans 
lated from the French by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. 
(New York: G. W. Carlton & Co.) Balzae has famil- 
iarized us with those aspects of the artistic, political, 
diplomatic, and literary life of Paris, which are little 
understood by people in general because they are in 
the nature of professional secrets. In the profound 
pages of that great but scarcely popular author, we 
see the curtain lifted, we walk behind the scenes, and 
we find everywhere little am vitions, mean envies, an 
atmosphere of falsehood, of hatred, of universal dis- 
content. It is into the inner circles of this society that 
Mons. Béchard thrusts his hero. Maurice is an upright 
man, and this counterfeit glare, these deceits and dis- 
loyalties which everywhere precede success, finally 
weary and disgu thim. He finds love in Paris a sham, 
politics 2 sham, friendship a sham. Disillusioned he 
returns to his provincial home, and finding his hered- 
itary fortune dissipated, he makes himself a man of 
the people, marries a peasant’s daughter, and lives 
easily on the products of a smali farm and the sale of 
game which he brings down by his rifle. The story is 
well told, and its moral is obvious. 


Day unto Day. (Boston: American Unitarian As- 
scciation.) This is one of that large class of books 
which is designed to supply topics for profitable med- 
itation for every dayin the year. The Scriptural texts 
are well chosen, and their sentiments are emphasizel 
by appropriate selections of prose and poetry. 


MUSIC. 


Kingsley’s well-known ballad, The Sands. of 
Dee, has been set to music for Miss Antoinette Ster- 
ling by Col. Horatio C. King, and published by Pond 
& Co., with a very handsome title-page, containing a 
remarkably good photographic portrait of Miss Ster-- 
ling’s earnest face. The music is halfsong, half chant, 
and suits well the pathos of the words, echoing, as it 
were, the call, the tide, and the mournful tones of the 
haunting spirit of the drowned maiden. Miss3 Ster- 


 ling’s thrilling voice has made it highly effective at 


several concerts, and it is likely to confer upon the 
cemposer, whe has been hitherto kaown chiefly in 
military and literary circles, additional laurels in the 
rausical field. 
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_ BUSINESS NOTICES. , 

AN ALL-IMPORTANT QUESTION to every in- 
dividual owner of papers or documents repre- 
senting property is, What is the best available 
means for guarding them securely ? 

Within late years several institutions have 
peen established in this city which make the 
safe-keeping of valuables a specialty, but 
none of them have arrived at anything like 
the perfection of usefulness and security of 
The Mercantile Loan and Warehouse Com- 
pany. The vaults of this company occupy a 
considerable portion of the basement of the 
Equitable Building, that magnificent structure 
on the corner of Broadway and Cedar Street, 
and apart from their scientific interest, will 
well repay a visit from those who like to 
watch the progress of the nineteenth century. 

Being the latest constructed, they are fur- 
nished with every improvement. There are 
two vaults, the Granite Vault, which is built 
inthe foundation, and the Steel Vault, which 
rests upon the former one. Each entrance is 
guarded by two large safe doors which are of 
great weight and strength, and close one over 
the cther. Attached to the outer doors is a 
spring which connects witha telegraph wire to 
the Police Stationin the immediate vicinity 
and were the dooss tampered with after being 
locked at night, a posse ef police would be 
immediately sent by the authorities to inves-. 
tigave the cause. 

Offices are provided for the use of customers 
ven examining securities, and a separate de- 
partment is provided for ladies. After a per- 
sonal inspection of the establishment no one 
could imagine that any arrangements for the 
guarding of securities and valuable property 
more complete, more detective, more pro- 
tective, could be possibly devised by the most 
inventive genius, 











Payson’s INDELIBLE Ink has no equal 
in the world. Buy it and use it. 


Don’t believe their lies. Free price list. $15 
Four Ton Hay Bcales on trial. The Jones 
Scale works, Brighamton, N. Y. 


Curtains, Lambrequins, Shades, &c., prices 
as low as any other house for good work. 
G. L. Kelty & Company, 722 and 724 Broadway. 


Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SaAPouto to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Percelain, etc. 


Buy EL Lecrro SILicon, a natural pro- 
duction. The best article for polishing Silver 
Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Druggists, Jewelers, 
House Furnishing and Grocery Stores. 


Choice and desirable with fish, meats, soups, 
ete., is the fanious Halford Leicestershire 
Table Sauce. Persons who make a single trial, 
wonder that they have never before used this 
— goods. For sale by every grocer. 





A PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT having resumed 
ner long-established Purchasing Agency, will be 
pleased to make purchases for our readers. She 
will also give without charge, any information in 
regard to fashions and materials, where stamp is 
enclosed to prepay postage. 

Persons sending orders will please remit half 
oer value by draft, Post Office order, the balance 


0. D. Address 
Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT, 
e Sun Office 
New York City. 


@ OUT-TOWN RESIDENTS. 
' Mrs. C. C. THOMSON offers her services to pur- 
chase any article required for personal wear or 
household use, at pte per ¢ cent. advance upon she 


cast of article. information in regard t 
beint w ee Cnenies, will be furnished 








styles and sam 

upon receipt o: stamp. » {rs Thomson is permitted 
refer. to FROTHINGHAM, E. O. 

FLAGG, D.D., G. HAVEN ‘PUTNAM, of Gu. P. Put- 

nam & ‘Sons; O. 8. TrTws, of Ferguson, Titus & 

Co. Address MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


341 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


OW EVERY LADY MAY DO HER 
SHOPPING IN NEW YORK WITH 
ECONOMY. 

Samples of Dress Goods or Trimmings, of plain- 
est or Michest fabric, sent ee | ag from 
which goods may be’ ordere York prices. 
Terms, for every two samples ordered, 25 cents. 

Address LADIES PURCHASING AGENCY, 82 
Broadway, New York. 

Fashion information sent; matching goods a 

specialty. We particularly invite the attention of 
ladies desiring new styles. 


RS. MILLER’S EMPORIUM OF 
: FASHIONS AND SHOWROOMS, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart’s, 7i7 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mrs. MILLER begs to inform her customers, la- 
dies and dressmakers, that she has the most relia- 
ble and choice selection of Fashionable Imported 
Trimmed and Plain Patterns in the at nah = 
actly and accurately cut, warranted to fit 
Man yours A e rience enables me to Be ‘a: 
petition. ressmaking in all its branches. 

















ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
~ 183 Nassau Street, 


Ba - ~~ ortean or Foreign Publi Publications sent by mail 


BARTLETT, BEERY, . 
REED & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBHERS or 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, anp FANCY 
DRY GOODS, 

Announce their removal to the new store, 
557 anp 559 Broapway, N. Y., 

Near the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 
THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 
and offer them for sale, together with full lines of 
SILKS, 
conaay eons: 


AMTOSIERY & GLOVES, 


WHITE GOODS 
LINENS, 
LACES 
KID GLOVES, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


-) UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WHST! 











MINES, MILLS and FURNACES 
OF THH 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES; 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
- Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry ia those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By ROssITrer W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 


U. 8. Conimissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the West,” “ American 
Mines and Mining,” etc. 
1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Oloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Pubtishers, 
2 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


&2” For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. 8 





-* Onc of the few books which renders viety 
attractive.’’—HEenry WARD BEECHER. 


Just Published, 
22mo. Extra Cloth, - - - Price, $2 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS:” 
MEMORIALS OF AGNES ELIZABETH JONES. 
. 
BY HER SISTER. 


With an Introduction by FLORENCE NIGHTIN- 
GA it American from the Second London 


ing, in the 
** Woman’s Work in the Civ 
“Teall her Una, fcr when her whole life and 
image rise befo:2 “ne, so far from thinking the 
story of Una and cs niona bag bo I say here is Una 
in real flesh and blood—Una and her paupers, far 
meee untamable than lions” n=Wlorenes Nightin- 
gale 

“ Her Christian love was wide and brave, and 
she laid down her life for ber = Her ex- 
ample is a glorious one.’’—Specta 


“Asa record of heroic, 2 ll life, we 
most warmly recommend this a confident that 
to not « few heartsit will carry a essage, and that 
to some it will bring the giaddenine sense of a clear 
course On which they, may walk in the fruitful ser- 
vice of God and man.’’—Nonconformist 


“ It is reallythe duty of every one who can pos- 
sibly do it, to study the gennnnaly Ges ey 4 char- 
acter here peosented to us. was 
marvelous, but what she was is the -t4 ~ A 
and the truer lesson of her life. A true Sister of 
Mercy, she devoted herself wy her girlhood 
who y to the service of Christ in His poor, and 


few women have done as much in a long life as she . 


in five and thirty years. Yet it is not her activity 
that most strikes one on reading her memoirs, but 
her balance and harmony of character, the single- 
mindedness ‘with which very duty, small or great, 

at home or abroad, was done with the one thought 
of its being Gop’s work, His special will for her. 

Her work never mastered her, as important work 
is too apt to master even really earnest Christians ; : 
fs eat as it was, she herself was greater, and able to 

old it in its due place.’’—Literary Churchman. 





*,.* For sale by all booksellers, or 
will be mailed, post paid, to any ad- 
dress in the United States on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Brocme Street, 
NEW YORK. 


RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 





A monthly azine. Hach number contains 
24 pages of beautify new music and original read- 
ing matter. WORTH OF MUSIC GIVEN IN 


oats VOLUME. 3 vod pom ey . apes. 

n per year. Specimen copies, containing a 

large amount of new music, List of Premiums and 

full pa rs aunt to any address on receipt of 

ten cents. Addre 

8. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 

LEVELAND, OHIO. 

2" Catalogues of Music sent free. 


20 PIBCES C OF nyc 
NE DOLLAR. 
Nes ome peptone “ai pices Fay 
pieces of Shee 


splen 
d for the Pisco: willbe in matled gure reosipt of Mot 
a § Sher 120 Third Avenus 
COCK, Publisher. ird Teeeae ‘Now York. 








Tan ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO. 
ne: 8 RAS and the oder ax. J peries, 3 


Re ot a 


DAY& CO., Dover, N. H. 





(THE LITTLE CORPORAL, 
AN ISLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FO! 


gl wHO (Ra 
tT it 


Dilsher, Chtongo, Hil 








MUSIC. .&e.. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








(B4EMING NEW CANTATA FOR 
LADIES’ CLASSES. 
THE CULPRIT FAY. Ensign. $1.00 


THE NEW COMIC SONGSTER. 
Now Grow off your Winter ans, gna greet the 
PPimieod Bo ale in Sn this collection, woe Xt 

a hy great aids to light-h eartedness, 


e Funny Songs, after all, sell bose. 
KICE, 69 Cents. 





Speneia fone. Vis nette Title. 
REAMING, STILL DREAMING. Thomas. Sc. 





The — Books and Song, sent, post-free, on 
receipt of retail prices. 


O. DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


(THE ROOT & CADY PIANO. 


THE BEST MEDIUM-PRICED PIANO IN 
THE COUNTRY. 

These Pianos are all large size, and have all the 
improvements known to be durable and useful, 
such as a DOUBLE VENEERED ROSEWOOD FRAME, 
FRENCH GRAND ACTION, GRAND SCALE, FULL 
IRON FRAME, OVERSTRUNG BASS, etc. Made 
from the best seasoned material and by the most 
skillful workmen. 

Every Instrument fully Warranted. Send for 
Price Lists. 





ROOT & CADY, Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Wholesale Agents for the Steck & 
Weber Pianos, and Mason & Hamlin Organs, and 
wholesale dealers in Imported Goods, Strings, Ac- 
cordeons, Violins, etc., etc. 


fy CRDAT-SUROUL MUSIC! 


THREE POPULAR BOOKS. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
Cali attention to their Sunday School Song Books— 


“PURE GOLD,” 


35 cents retail; $30 per 100. 


“SONGS OF SALVATION,” 


35 cents retail ; $30 por 100, 


“CHRISTIAN SONGS,” 
50 cents retail ; $40 per 100. 
The above are the newest and best, and have 
been published but a few months. 
Everybody says “PURE GOLD’ is a superior 
work, and the public have indorse ‘nat opinion 
by purchasing over 


800,000 Copies in Nine Months ! 


We are assured that “SONGS OF SALVATION” | 
givesentire satisfaction wherever used, and the 
very large demand for it still continues. 

We recommend “CHRISTIAN SONGS" to 
Schools in want of a large and varied colloction of 
Hymns and Tunes. “CHRISTIAN SONGS” is com- 
posed of POPULAR SONGS FROM ALL OUR PUBLI- 
CATIONS, with choice new material; contains 224 
pages, compiled by us, under advisement with 
prominent Sunday School workers. 


Hither of our publications sent, mh pent 
paid, on receipt o; retail price. ress 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

425 Broome St., N. Y., or 726 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Our Books are sold at our Chicago House at New 
York prices, and by the trade generally. ° 
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NOVELLO'S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS. 
Price, $1; or —, oe in Scarlet Cloth, 











Fidelio, Oberon. 
Fra Diayvole, 1 Barbiere 
Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figare, 
Norma, Rigoletto, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, jorrnambula, 
Lucrecia Borgia, Der Freischu 
Il Trovatore, Tannhauser ( (next m’th) 
To be continued monthly. 
NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of ORATORIOS. 
iah......+++-s+0. 0c. | Stabat Mater......... , 
Israel in Bicccces 50c | Acis and Galatea.... 5 
Judas Maccabveus.. .50c. | Mo: 8 12th Mass.. 5c. 
ae Sn oncsnce cnbecses ‘1 00 





ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS AT THB 
SAME LOW PRICES. 


Ask for Novello’s Editions, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 Broapway, NEw YORK. 








M48°N8 & HAMLIN’S 


-CABINET ORGAN METHOD, 
BY EUGENE THAYER. 
Wh Two re EE Le for a method 
when’ yon can ob obtain the MASON HAMLIN 
is far every 
g Song, Dlustrated Title. 


METHOD, which superior in 
for a mn 
Beautiful 8 iful Sone of of the Sea. tterfield. 40c. 
OSTPAID BY THE HERS, 
WHITE, SMITH & PERRY, 
208 & 300 Was n 8t., Boston. 











A. CARD. 


THE NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


HAS REMOVED from BROADWAY to their NEw 
AND ELEGANT Rooms, 5 EAST Méth St., near 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEXT DOOR to DELMONICO’S. 

CLASSES for BEGINNERS, for ADVANCEDan4 
FINISHING Pupils constantly forming fer instruc- 
tion in all branches of Music, Harmony and Com- 
position, and Modern Languages, 

Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY and EVENING. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 


quv I ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT OF 
J UNIT LLEGE, commencing April #4 next. 
the course 


The thoroughness and ‘completeness rh) 
of instruction, the unsurpassed-excellence of its 
illustrative apparatus, the opportunities and ar- 
rangments for field practice, the moderate pe 
(830 per term, including rent of room), and 
fact that students have access without further 
charge to the other departments, commend this 
course to those contemplating the engineering 
profession. For circulars or for s c ‘orma- 
ALEY, or Pres- 


tion, address, Professor CADY 8 
ident E. N. POTTER. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y., March 4th, 1872. 
AK HILL LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Summer Term begins April 25. 
Mrs. 8. E. w. ATWATER, Principai. 


[RVING INSTITUTE, ve 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


TERM OPENS TUESDAY, APRIL 2. 
Instruction in all the branches of a solid educa- 
tion. Thoroughly geemsed instructors. 


For circulars oper; * to & ROWE Pe M., eneahetaie 
t, A. neipal. — 











OME SCHOOL FOR ORPHAN or 

MOTHERLESS CHILDREN under tgelre 
years of age. For Circular apply to Mrs. D. M 
KINDALL, Warren. Mass. 





EMALE COLLEGE, 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELY, Ph. D. President. 


Bering session begins March 24th. 
or terms, etc., bs dress as above. 





“OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
AT STRATFORD, CONN. 
a Circulars apply to Rev. E. B. HMERSON, Prin- 
cipal. 





ISSES DUNN ING AND AD AMS’ 

School for twelve young girls, at 
Canaan, Conn. For circulars.and references apply 
to" the Princi cipals. 


OME FOR CHILDREN,—A “good 
home, care and education, are provided for 
very young children, concerns whieh infoemation 

can be had by addressing MAL Roan ington, 
‘armin n, Conn. 


ARS. J. T. BENEDICT" 8 ENGLISH, 
German, and French Boarding and Day 
aenee for Young — and Children, will re- 
en Oct. 2d, at No. 7 Kast 42d street, New York 
Cc ty, near the new Union Depot. 


POR BOYS.—Superior advantages at Riverview 
[t “Academy, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 


PIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, Pough - 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going School for 
boys. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for ¥ Young Ladies, 
W Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, address the 
Principal, Mies EMILY NELSON. 














7 HE GREAT WORK FOR ‘DAIRYMEN 1s 
WILLARD'S 
PRACTICAL 
DAIRY HUSBANDRY! 


Mr. WILLARD is widely known asthe Best Au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to Milk, Butter 
and Cheese. THIS GREAT WORK contains 
about 550 large octavo pages, fully illustrated, and 
hapasomely printed and bound. It tells all that is 
known to date about MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS, in- 
cluding Butter and Cheese Factories, Dairy Uter.- 
sils, &c., &c. Price$3. As this book is sold by sub- 
scription, we want an active and reliable Agent in 
each County throughout the United States and 
Canada, to whom a liberal commission will be 
given. Send for Circular, containing terms, &. 
To any person residing where we have no Agent, 
or who cannot wait for one, the Publisher will send 
a copy, post-paid, on receipt of price, $3, (or for $5 
the book and RURAL NEW YORKER one year.) 
Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, Publisher, 
BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
(aE PEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 115,672 New ana o1a Books on hand. 
Almost given away. New ues Nos. 23 and 


, free. Send stamp. pega? : Enornnns, No.3 
Beekman street, New York. 


LL BOOK LOVERS should subscribe to the 
AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, & Monthly Journal 
of Literature. mar Frit for * BONS number. 


84 Nassau street, New York. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 0 cents. 











RT RECREATIONS.— A complete guide te 
Ornamental bp withoss | -} Teacher. Sent by 


il ceipt o » $3.00, 
mail on rece FILTON & 00. 'Pablishers, Boston. 





E & H.T.ANTHONY & O0.. Ht Beeston 
de Opp. Scores & ViEWs CHROMOS AND Fuamne. 


STEREO IEWS, GRAPHOSCOPRS, MEGat~ 
qenoece’ 
Tres. Photo. ~~~ 4 Slides a epocteny. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 





‘AD has ct + AA TO xa Ee le 
een: ain mar rash Meee Fe Bowery, NY. 13 x. v. it 
Ork ot highest pricesi¢ 


TEWS OF EGYPT, SINAI, and the HOLY 
LAND, for Sunday School Stereepticons. 
“ Your series surpass an ever in this 
market.”— Rev. Chas. 8. a 9 
Send stamp for Catal e- BOC 


S45 Broeawey, ay net York. 
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To CONTRIBUTORS.—Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, 
at the time they ond sent, a request is made to that effect an 
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Manuscripts net so accompanied will not be preserved, and 
ninseguens requests for he F return cannot be complied with. 


Hexry Warp Brxcuer, Editor, 








—— = ee over en as ie. 

Chem is a serious sede shoni for the Cincinnati 
Convention, in the question of Revenue Reform. 
The original call made the abolition of protective 
duties a prominent demand. The same tone is 
taken by most of the supporters of the movement. 
But tke Zribune has all along. given notice that it 
would only coéperate on condition that there should 
be no Free Trade plank in the platform. The Re- 
sponse to the call from New York Republicans deals 
with the matter in this language: “ Federal taxa- 
tion should be imposed for revenue, and so adjusted 
as to make the burden upon the industry of the coun- 
try aslightas possible.” Thisis one of those double- 
faced phrases which mean Protection or Free Trade 
as the reader pleases. The appearance of Mr. Gree- 
ley’s name an:ong the signatures explains why the 
document was non-committal on this point. The 
Convention, when it meets, must either give up one 
of the strongest positive ideas that originated it — 
that of Revenue Reform—or alienate a very desirable 
ally. 








Senator Sumnevr’s heavy protest against the organ- 
ization and jurisdiction of the Senate French Arms 
Investigating Committee, followed as it was by a 
practical submission to the authority of that Com- 
mittee, has no special significance, except as an il- 
lustration of his learning, dignity, and consistency. 
For ourselves, we prefer the attitude of Mr. Schurz, 
who, with equal grounds of complaint, did not 
hesitate to cobperate in every possible way with the 
Committee. There is no doubt that the examina- 
tion has been fair and thorough, and that it has 
failed to reveal corruption or disgraceful conduet 
of any kind, though some of the acts of the Ord- 
nance Department and its oflicers may be open to 
criticism. 





With all that has been said about the corruption 
of our judiciary, the statements of the Tribune of 
March 80 givea new and startling view of what some 
of our judges have done for us. That paper gives a 
list of nearly two hundred criminals, convicted and 
sentenced, who were set free and turned loose on 
the community by Judges Cardozo and Barnard. 
The method of release was by the habeas corpus, and 


we venture to say that that instrument was never ' 


perverted toa worse wrong than in thus saving the 
foes of society from their deserts, and sending them 
kack to prey upon the community. The list in- 
cludes some of the most notorious ruffians in the 
city, such as “Reddy the Blacksmith.” All had been 
sentenced to from three to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment, of which few of them seryed out more than a 
month. In many eases they paid large sums for 


! weakness. 


| turned to swallow up the morning, 





| 


their release, all of which went, apparently, to a | 
| of joy, full of peace, full of power over men. While 


single firm of lawyers. It is of course possible that 
among the whole number there were a few cases 
where the release was an act of justice. But the 
general aspect of the facts admits of but one inter- 
pretation. Of these releases—which fall within the 
space of four years—150 were by Judge Cardozo, and 
38 by Judge Barnard. 





On page 308 of this paper, notice is given of the cel- | 


ebration at the Princeton Theological Seminary of 
the fiftieth anniver sary of Dr. Hodge’s professor- 
ship. Such a landmark is noteworthy indeed. The 
veteran professor will have the heartiest good wishes 
of many to whom bis name has habitually been like 
a challenge to combat. He has been a sturdy cham- 
pion in the great theological controversies of our 
time. No one can measure the influence his intense 
convictions and vigorous intellectual powers have 
exercised on the great army of young men who have 


| faith and conquering hope. 


| a new life had entered into their souls with their 
| rising Lord. 





gone forth from his teaching inte the ministry. 


And while the theology he represents has been most. 


earnestly opposed in other quarters, the honor to his 
personal character has been universal. For his fidel- 
ity to conviction, his deep and fervent piety, and his 
devotedness to his Master’s service, he hasthe esteem 
and love of many more than the army of Princeton’s 
sons who will ppc to do him honor. 


CHRIST’S RISING. 


HE Evangelists tell us very little of what the 
disciples thought and felt. They are wholly 
silent as to what was in their hearts during the time 
between Christ’s death and resurrection. Perhaps 
that experience was so dark that a sort of sacred re- 
serve forbade them to speak of it. To the disciples 
it must have been like what Gethsemane was to their 
master. One ponders on the different ways in which 
they would severally be affected. From the utter 
ineredulity with which all received the news of 
rist’s rising, there could seemingly have been not 
aray of hope left to them. What was in Peter's 
heart, left, with the remembrance of that last look of 
his Master on him who denied him? Howdid John 
bear the sundering from him of that life which had 
become as part of hisown? Our grief for our de- 
parted friends is no measure of the blow that must 
have fallen upon them. We know that our friends 
must at some time leave us, and the whole force of our 
Christian faith goes to uphold us under the loss. 
But with them, every hope for the next life as well 
as this had come to center in their Lord. That he 
should die seemed a contradiction at once to every 
personal hope, and to every hope for their nation. 
Patriotism, love, religion, all lay buried in that 
tomb in the garden. 

And if the darkness was so profound to the disci- 
ples, what must it have been to the mother of Jesus? 
The wonder of the angel’s message—the mother’s 
pain ‘glorified by more than the mother’s joy —those 
mysterious outshinings in childhood which she had 
kept and pondered in her heart —that career with its 
alternations of triumph and disappointment and 
mysterious promise—all had ended here; she had 
seen him die on the cross. 

What was it to the sister of Lazarus? How did 
that scene by the grave at Bethany return to her 
mind? Then, above the night of death the conquer- 
ing morn of life had risen. Now, the night had re- 
What an echo 
must the words of the Jews have stirred in the 
depths of her heart, “He saved others, himself he 
cannot save.” 

And unto these broken hearts, Christ came again. 
“Jesus saith unto her, Mary! She turned herself 
and saith unto him, Rabboni! which is to say, Mas- 
ter!” 

Was it true?) Was it not a cheat played upon the 
heart by vain hope and love? Ah, yes! It was 
nothing,—said the disciples as they walked toward 
Emmaus,—it was some delusion, born of sorrow and 
So they said to the stranger who joined 
them. But to their despair he speaks words of en- 
couragement, such words as Jesus used to speak. 
Their hearts burn within them. He breaks and 
blesses the bread—it is Himself! 

“Nay,” says Thomas, “ visions and dreams cannot 
comfort me. I cannot deny my reason and my 
senses.” Before his startled eyes stands the well- 
known form. The voice he knows is in his ears. 
As by the lightning’s flash, the truth breaks on him ; 
and he eries, “My Lord and my God!” 

Such glimpses are given us of the transcendent 





joy, the strange and sweet surprise, which broke 


upon those who mourned Christ’s death. We have 
greater witness than this of what Christ’s rising 
wrought in them. Before, they had been but a group 
of weak children. From that hour they became the 
spiritual conquerors of the world. The ignorant 
fishermen of Galilee went forth to lay the founda- 
tions ofa new empire. They went on their way amidst 
persecution and suffering, to the martyr’s death, full 


their teacher lived, they appeared as weak, erratic 
undeveloped men. With his death it seemed that 
they must sink back into sheer insignificance. In- 
stead of that, they became heroes, rich in courage 
and spiritual wisdom; rich above all in absolute 
From the tomb of Jesus 


From us ow Christ often seems taken away for- 
ever. Sometimes the darkness of doubt buries him. 
We long to see and feel him, and cannot. We can- 
not make him other than a thing of the past, unseen 
and unknown. We would give our lives, if with 
Thomas we might see and hear and touch him, and 
so believe. 

Sometimes, the grave of a great grief swallows up 
all that has given life its meaning and value. The 
world is utterly empty. We are conscious of an ache 
in our hearts, and that is al'. The daylight is gone 





out. Our love, our hope, our all lies in the grave; 
and we look for no resurrection thence. 

Sometimes, the weight of our sin buries us with it. 
The sense of our own guilt wraps us round, se that 
we can feel no ray of forgiveness. We have been 
forgiven again and again, and still we have sought 
the evil; and now we lie in night that expects no 
dawn. 

It was when the disciples were in the lowest 
depth of hope crushed, and joy all gone out, that 
Christ was given back to them from the grave. 
And as he came unto them, so shall He come unto 
all that are his. The sun that sets to-night is not so 
sure to rise to-morrow, as Christ is sure to shine 
forth upon his people. As he came to Mary, as he 
eame to Peter and John, as he came to Thomas, so 
will he come to every soul that needs him. To him 
who gropes in doubt, he will come as the Light in- 
deed. To the bereaved, he will come as consolation, 
as love given back and made good a thousand-fold. 
To the sincere he will come as pardon and healing. 
In the garden, upon the road, in our secret chamber, 
—when we expect him not, he willeome. Itmay be 
through the gate of death. It may be while we yet 
walk te earth. To some he discloses himself by 
slow degrees, so that at last they wonder to see in 
how close companionship with their Lord they. have 
unknowingly been. But to all alike, his word is the 
same. ‘ Watch, for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of Man cometh.” Unte all 
who faithfully watch for him, the promise stands: 
“T will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, 
and your joy no man taketh from you.” 





SINCERITY IN THE CHURCH. 


HE English Church has been discussing the 
proposal to remove the Athanasian Creed from 
its devotional services. This Creed is a statement of 
the doctrine of the Trinity in the most minute and rig- 
orousform. Nothing could be further from the modes 
of expression in the New Testament, or the simplicity 
of the “ Apostles’ Creed.” Many of its propositions 
(it is drawn out at great length) convey to the ordi- 
nary mind no meaning whatever, in their meta- 
physical subtlety. 

But its most offensive feature, and that against 
which the strongest attack has been directed in En- 
gland, consists ‘in what are called the “damnatory 
clauses.” These, in the most explicit and solemn 
manner, declare that the accompanying definitions 
are to be received with full belief, under penalty of 
eternal death. The attempt to give any other 
rmeeaning to the language employed is worse than 
futile—it is disingenuous. No language can be 
plainer than this: “ Whosoever will be saved, be- 
fore all things it is necessary that he hold. the 
Cathelie faith, which faith except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly. And the Catholic faith is this :’--here 
follow the definitions. 

Now, it was not even proposed that this formula 
should be disavowed by the English Church as true 
and valuable. The Dean of Chester’s motion was 
simply that it be not obligatory on ministers to use 
the Creed as a part of the church service on stated 
oceasions throughout the year. And it is this pro- 
posal which has stirred up strenuous opposition 
among the guardians of the faith and governors of 
the Church of England! 

That those who would keep the Creed in its pres- 
ent place really believe that whoever fails to accept 
its doctrines will be sext to hell, is not to be sup- 
posed fora moment. We do not know that any one 
has ventured to intimate that his convictions go as 
far asthat. Then why should men of intelligence 
and scholarship and piety not only be willing to 
say inthe most solemn language what they do not’ 
believe is true, but insist that every one else should 
do the same? 

The question is a-yery grave one. We know of 
no answer to it that is not unsatisfactory and pain- 
ful. The best reply that can be made is something 
like this: The upholders of the Creed maintain 
that its “damnatory claxses” are not to be under- 
stood according to their apparent and literal mean- 
ing; that they #kould be taken simply as an impres- 
sive avowal of the exceeding importance of the doc- 
trine contained in the Creed. 

And this brings us to the real trouble in the matter— 
a trouble extending far beyond the bounds of the 
English Episcopal Church, and working grave harm 
to the highest religious interests. It consists in the 
willingness of church people to sacrifice perfect 
sincerity to the external maintenance of sound 
doctrine. 

When a man asserts a thing which he does not 
believe, he commits a sin. That is a pretty simple 
and obvious statement; one would say it was the 
A BC of morality. Yet this is the very thing 
which many churches are all the while causing their 
members, and especially their ministers, to do. 


Take as an examp!e this Athanasian Creed, The 
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winister of the Church of England is called on, in his 
official capacity as a minister of religion, in the pres- 
ence of those whom he is to guide and instruct—‘to say 
that whoever does not believe certain abstruse and 
perplexing doctrinal statements “shall perish ever- 
lastingly.” Nothing is plainer than the meaning of 
the words. Nothing is more certain than that, in the 
days when the Creed was framed, it was believed that 
any lapse from orthodoxy was visited with eternal 
damnation. But our English minister does not be- 
lieve that only the accepters of the Athanasian 
Creed will be saved. And his governors in 
the church tell him virtually: “You need not 
believe it. We do not ourselves believe it. Only 
say you believe it! And we will understand among 
ourselves that you say what you do not exactly 
mean.” 

This saying what one does not exactly mean, is 
dishonesty. In ordinary affairs it is called lying. 
We do rot know that the moral aspect of the case 
is improved when the false assertion relates to re- 
ligious belief. 

The text we have taken is at a comfortable dis- 
tance from ourselves. But there is among ourselves 
a.great deal of exactly this kind of insincerity, up- 
held and insisted on by the churches. Most of our 
churches require their ministers—and some require 
their members—to give explicit assent to long and 
elaborate creeds. Most of these creeds were made 
a long time ago. There is hardly one of them 
which is held in every part with the same tenacity and 
conviction as by its original framers, among the mass 
of those who now pxofess to receive it. Yet, as a 
general practice, the young minister—whoss studies, 
if he be thoughtful enough to be fit for a minister, 
have probably stirred up more questions and doubts 
than he has yet been able to settle—is confronted at 
the outset of his work, as preliminary to his entrance 
on it, with the question, “ Do you fully and stead- 
fastly receive this statement of doctrine, in all its 
fullness and in every particular?” 

What is the result? In a very large number of 
cases, the candidate assents to more than he really 
believes. We do not say that he often deliberately 
and knowingly sacrifices thetruth. But heis driven 
to mental shifts and evasions. He attributes to 
language a meaning which does not fairly belong to 
it. He has the example of men whom he reveres, for 
using the terms of absolute and minute assent when 
his mental condition is one of only general and par- 
tial assent. In short, he takes a practical lesson in a 
disingenuousness that is wholly inconsistent with 
the simplicity and sincerity of Christian character. 
And it is well for him if in the course of his ministry 
that lesson is not repeated and made familiar; until 
in matters of religious belief he practices a kind of 
equivocation which an upright merchant would 
scorn to use about his wares. 

It is a sufficient condemnation of this whole mat- 
ter, that it is repugnant to the morality which is at 
the very foundation of genuine religion. ‘“ What- 
soever things are true /” says Paul—that he puts first 
of all. 

We must have our ministers, above all things, 
manly and sincere. Those who are to urge Chris- 
tian truth upon other men must as the first requi- 
site be known tothoroughly believe what they pro- 
fess to believe. And as an absolutely essential step 
toward this, the Church should administer no pledge 
or profession of faith which cannot be taken in the 
full and obvious meaning of its language. 





THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


HE Cincinnati Convention continues to “loom,” 

without taking shape; and grows, if possible, 
more nebulous from day to day. Some tell us it 
will be a meeting of enormous importance; others, 
that it will be an insignificant gathering ef disaf- 
fected politicians; but nobody can say who will at- 
tend it, how much political power it will represent, 
or what it will undertake to do. So far, the move- 
ment has been kept in the main within the 
line of legitimate action inside of the Republican 
party. The doctrines of amnesty, civil service and 
revenue reform, which are propounded as its basis, 
are not only sound; they are important, and they 
need emphasizing just at this time. Even the de- 
clared opposition to General Grant’s renomination, 
so long as that question is not decided, is a perfectly 
fair attitude, involving no treason to the party. A 
gocd Republican may go to Cincinnati to further 
any of these objects, and still not sever his connec- 
tion with his old political associates. We do not 
wish to see the Cincinnati movement prematurely 
branded as hostile; nor do we wish to have it vol- 
nutarily assume an independent position, nominate 
separate candidates, and make war upon the Phila- 
delphia Convention and its nominees. It seems to 
us that sincere “Independent Republicans” have as 
yet no need to burn their ships, and cut off retreat. 





We have sufficiently declared our preference for 
General Grant, and our desire to have him renomi- 
nated as, on the whole, the best candidate the Re- 
publican party can select ; but we do not make agree- 
ment with such views the test of loyalty to that party, 
or of patriotic devotion to the country. We hope that 
wise men-will go to Cincinnati; that they will wisely 
deliberate and calmly resolve. If they seriously 
nominate an independent ticket, then indeed they 
will have severed themselves from the party whose 
success, we believe is the nation’s best hope. But 
until they do so, they ought to be regarded as mem- 
bers of that party, attempting, in a perfectly legiti- 
mate way, to influence its action. 

The political newspapers have developed an un- 
fortunate amount of bitterness in the discussion of 
this shadowy future. Those who desire the renom- 
ination of the President are stigmatized by dissent- 
ing Republican papers as henchmen, organs, retain- 
ers, and slaves; and in reply they characterize 
General Grant’s opponents as traitors. If the 
Cincinnati Convention does any good, it will be 
in spite of much that has been said and done 
by its friends; if General Grant is renominated 
and re-elected, it will not be because some of 
his Republican advocates sneer at civil ser- 
vice reform, or assail the sincerity and ability of his 
Republican opponents; but because the people have 
a faith in him that such folly cannot shake. 

Meanwhile, the attitude of the Democratic party 
issuch as to warn Republicans of the danger of 
these passionate dissensions. That party stands 
ready to throw its weight with any platform and 
any candidates that promise success. Its leaders 
are busy trying to shut the mouths of unruly 
members who persist in shouting ancient battle- 
cries which have become the well-known signals of 
defeat, This demoralized and discordant body is 
not to be trusted with the control of national 
affairs; and no promises that it may make on the 
eve of an election can outweigh the distrust which 
tts history inspires. 

Nor is such a party a dangerous opponent, unless 
itis made so by the folly of Republicans. If the 
Cincinnati Convention demands reforms in the Re- 
publican party, let it be heard with respect. To as- 
sume that reforms cannot be achieved within the 
party is preposterous prejudice; to declare that the 
demand for them is treason to the party is blindly 
unwise. It is possible that these two assertions, 
widely made, may crowd the Convention into the 
nomination of candidates. This course would trans- 
form it from a moral power into a political maneu- 
ver, which, if suecessful, would virtually put the 
Democratic party in power. We have shown in a 
recent article how that result might come; and we 
repeat that we should regard it as an evil almost 
without mitigation. 

We can understand how an honest Republican 
might differ with us; but we do not think 
that all the objections urged with any degree 
of truth against General Grant can amount to jus- 
tification of a “bolt” on account of his nomination— 
particularly a bolt before his nomination. A much 
better thing for the Cincinnati Convention to do 
would be to declare in unmistakable tones its sup- 
port of amnesty and the President’s plan of civil 
service reform, against those politicians in Congress 
who have overridden both. Such a voice, we ven- 
ture to say, neither the Philadelphia Convention 
nor the adherents of the “ patronage” abomination 
could afford to disregard. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Pe is a somewhat humiliating fact that in legis- 
lation, asin war, the last resort is after all but an ap- 
peal to physical force. The resources of parliament- 
ary tactics have been so well studied, and so long prac- 
ticed by some of our Congressional leaders, that it 
seems impossible for a majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pass any bill against a determined min- 
ority, if the latter is numerous enough to call the yeas 
and nays. One or two days have recently been spent 
in “‘filibustering ’’ over a question of railroad depots in 
Washington, which does not very greatly interest the 
country at large, and appears, we must say, to be a 
fight between the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Balti- 
more and Ohio. The former company, familiarly called 
“Tom Scott,” seems to have the majority in its favor; 
but the minority make it a question of physical endur- 
ance, and every day, at a ‘certain hour, when it be- 
comes Tom Scott versus dinner, there is a truce, and 
an adjournment. We do not mean to judge the merits 
of this case, but to express the opinion of impartial 
outsiders, that this method of parliamentary contests 
is clumsy and wasteful of time. 

—Itisannounced that Dr. Dullinger will resume 
lecturing next semester, in the University of Munich, 
and will read acourse on The History of the Latest 
Time, with special reference to religious questions. 
This will be a livelier affair than the usual run of Uni- 
versity historical lectures. Itis not altogether unpre- 
cedented; we remember that the late Professor Carl 





Friedrich Neumann used, a dozen years ago, to give an 
extra course at the Munich University, on Modern His- 
tory, which he made so very modern as to treat in a 
startling way the current political topics of the day. 
The students enjoyed it keenly; but the Professer got 
himself suspended for it. Times have changed in 
Munich since that, and Déllinger, doubtless, acts with 
the support of the authorities. The theological faculty, 
by the way, has proposed an “ infallibilist”’ for a va- 
cant professorship, but Rector Dillinger and the Ava- 
demical Senate refuse their consent. 


—Two very large pictures showing the Holy City 
in her glory and in her decadence, are now on exhibi- 
tion in a hall in Fifth Avenue, nearly opposite Goupil’s. 
They came from Europe with a long list of complimen- 
tary notices from English critics. The brief examina- 
tion which we have thus far been able to give them, 
convinces us of their excellence as works of historical 
value, and of their great merit in a purely artistic 
sense. The object of. the painter seems toa have been 
the production of approximately accurate pictures of 
the city, as it existed at the time of Christ’s entry and 
as it looks to-day. The recent opportunities which 
we have had for seeing the more idealized paintings 
of Jerusalem by Gérome and Church, render us, per- 
haps, a trifle reluctant to accept the top v¢raphical style 
of Selous; but his pictures have great richness of color, 
and although the subject, as treated by him, has vast 
difficulties of a practical character, he has achieved a 
most satisfactory result. The pictures seen together 
give a very vivid and, we believe, correct idea of the 
city at two widely separated periods of her history. 


—When Mr. Glyn, the member of the House of 
Commons for Shaftsbury, arose to speak not long ago, 
cheers resounded from all sides,and no wonder, for 
the gentleman had taken the floor for the first time in 
fifteen years. His old-maiden speech may or may not 
have been successful; but his silence had brought 
down the House. Probably it would have been as well 
to maintain it longer. Fifteen years without speaking 
doesn’t make a man an orator, though it may keep him 
from being a nuisance. 


—General Howard being absent from Washing- 
ton in the discharge of his duty in the far West, a new 
assault was made some wecks ago upon his reputation, 
in the shape of a memorial to the House of Represen- 
tatives, purporting to be signed by colored residents 
of Potomac City (Barry Farm), and alleging that he de- 
frauded them in the sale and taxation of their lands. 
It now appears (according to a letter in the Chronicle 
from Mr. 0. 8. B. Wall) that these colored men were 
deceived by a white man who got up the memorial, 
and who had a private grudge to gratify. Some of 
them have made affidavit that they had no knowledge 
of its true import, and supposed it was framed at Gen- 
eral Howard’s request, and was to be presented, not 
to Congress, but to him. They will learn, we trust, 
what all people of lighter color have not thoroughly 
learned as yet, the folly of signing one’s name without 
proper precautions. As for Mr. Fernando Wood, who 
presented the document in the House, it would not be 
fair to hold him responsible for its contents; but he is 
too ready to belive evil of General H»ward, as he has 
shown before. 


—Some time ago, the cable reporter (or the smart 
fellow who “ pads” in New York the meager skeletons 
of the cable telegrams) told of a massacre of Jews at 
Ismail, ‘‘on the Suez Canal.’’ The place is really in 
Roumapia, and the riots against the Jews broke out in 
several towns besides Ismail. The government of the 
Hospodar Charles (a prince of the Hohenzollern or Im- 
perial German family) showed energy in suppressing 
the outrages. The Roumanians are perhaps the worst 
race in Europe. Descended from old Roman colonists, 
they are cruel, treacherous, and thriftless; and having 
by their own waste and idleness let the commerce and 
much of the property of the country pass into the 
hands of the Jewish merchants, they are apparently 
determined to drive this class away by a systematic 
course of robbery, assassination and mob-violence. 
They are particularly indignant at the introduction 
of railways, owned in large part by Germans. The 
hatred of foreigners is reinforced by a spirit of religious 
persecution, in which these Oriental Christians contrast 
very unfavorably with the more tolerant Turks. 
Prince Charles has frequently been reported on the 
eve of resigning in disgust; but Bismarck and the Sul- 
tan, with other great Powers, feel too deeply the 
necessity of maintaining a government in Roumania, 
which will keep down the troublesome old question of 
the Danubian principalities; and the German Hos- 
podar is as likely to succeed in the work as any other 
ruler who could now be named. Russian intrigues are 
not alleged, so far as we know, to be at the bottom of 
the present troubles. Russia seems to be busy with 
internal progress, and to plan conquest in Asia, if any- 
where, at present. 


—Father Hyacinthe makes, in the Independent, 
an eloquent defense of aurieular confession, throwing 
the blame of the suppression of paternal by priestly 
authority upon the fathers, and not upon the priests. 
“You have abdicated,” he says; ‘“‘we have not 
usurped.” The confessional, in his enthusiastic view, 
is the last refuge of religion, repelled by the “infidel or 
indifferent father.’’ Of course, the way in which Fa- 


ther Hyacinthe manages the confessional may justify 
him in there rosy views of its function; and he may 
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claim in debate that its misuse by this or that priest is 
merely an individual case, for which he would not 
apologize, but upon which we ought not to base a 
sweeping charge. We have heard well-meaning men 
talk thus about despotism and slavery. Subjects of 
arbitrary government were in the main happy; slaves 
were, in the main, well treated; outrages were excep- 
tional, ete. But true logic in political and ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs condemns the system under which abuses 
are permitted or easily committed, and only with dif- 
ficulty detected and punished. Moreover, this “abdica- 
tion of the fathers,’ which Hyacinthe pathetically 
deplores—is it not a phenomenon so general in Roman 
Catholic countries as to give ground for grave suspi- 
cion of the confessional as its cause? What else is it, 
that has led to the unhappy impression that religion is 
a thing for women and children, not formen? The 
question is trite to Protestants, but it may be new to 
Father Hyacinthe. 


—The increased frequency of burglaries and as- 
saults has led many quiet citizens to investin revolvers 
and derringers. Now, we hold it'to be the duty of a 
householder to fight burglars. Itis our pusillanimity 
tbat has given them encouragement, and we owe it to 
society to defend our property in such a way as to 
make thieving dangerous. Butpeople who are not ao- 
custemed to fire-arms are quite as apt to hurt them- 
selves or their friends as the invading foe. Several cases 





ered some of the green leaves remaining on the cane 
and lying down on the ground near the oxen, held it 
up for them to eat, but most of the tired little 
ones curled themselves up in the sunniest nook 
they could find by the fence, to sleep till called to din- 
ner. With the first note of the bell, the women, 
whose “ work is never done,” hastened to the “ barra- 
coon,” a large, two-story building,—the first floor used 
te cook food for the laborers, and for all the house- 
work that they had time to attend to. The second 
floor was the nursery, where over one hundred babies 
are kept and cared for by children almost infants 
themselves, while their mothers are working out 
doors. 

But we will return to the mill. As the cane is laid 
on to this causeway or platform, which, by some ma- 
chinery is constantly passing up and down, it falls into 
the hopper, regulated by men in attendance, where it 


| is ground into fine fibers; and as the mill revolves the 


juice is pressed out, and the pummace passes from be- 
hind the first entrance on to another movable ptat- 
form, and is.carried out, falling into the cattle yard 
beyond. There is still some little saccharine property 
left, and the pigs and cattle feed upon this pummace, 
which, after the animals have gleaned all they can, is, 
we are told, mixed with other compost and spread 
over the fields, to be plowed in when preparing for 


| the next harvest. 


“are already mentioned, in which half awake and half | 


frightened marksmen have shot members of the house- 
hold by mistake. It is better toshoot a burglar than 
to let him rob you; butit is better to be robbed than 
to shoot your wife or your servant, whom you mistake 
for a burglar, or, firing at the thief, to hit your nvigh- 
bor, who is coming to help you,and at whom you did 
notaim. If youreally think a pistol necessary, then 
by all means practice with it till you know how to use 
it; and whatever you do, keep cool. 


The Household. 
A VISIT TO A SUGAR PLANTATION. 


BY MRS, H. W. BEECHER. 
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As the caneis ground and crushed, the juice flows 
through large baskets into the vats or receivers be- 
low. These baskets are placed above the vats to catch 
the juice and strain out all the small bits of cane that 
may fallin while it is being ground; and to make assu- 
rance doubly sure, some old women, too decrepit to 
work out doors, are seated, down in the dimly-lighted 
apartment, by the vats, and, with their hands, skim 
out whatever bits of cane may have escaped the strain- 
ing, squeezing and wringing them as dry as possible, 
then throwing them into waste-baskets to be carried 


' to the yard with the rest of the pummace. 


From these reservoirs the juice is conveyed by 


| tubes, I think, to large boilers, and by a process which 


| Jower, and at the far end of the building. 


a former number we promised to gratify the | 


N 
I curiosity of some of our readers by anattempt to | 


describe a sugar plantation as it appeared to us ona 
recent visit to Cuba. This plantation is in Marianac, 
about twelve miles from Havana. It is nota large 
one, and with none of the modern improvements 
of some very extensive and interesting manufactories 
farther inland, which we should have gladly visited 
had time permitted. Atthe terminus of the railroad 
we took carriages to convey us to the mill, two or 
three miles from the town. A rough, private road, 
leading through large green fields of cane, reminded 
us vividly of the immense fields of tall Western corn 
we have so often seen in Indiana, only the cane is 
planted nearer together, without the cleanly hoed 
spaces between, which are always seen in a well culti- 
vated corn-field. 

Reaching the mill our attention was first called to 
the huge stacks of ripe cane, piled in front of the 
building, ready for grinding. Some fifty men, women 
and children, from three years up to seventy-five, and 
long past that age, judging from their appearance, 
were actively engaged in carrying the cane in their 
arms to the tramway, or perhaps, more properly, 
causeway, over which, by machinery, it was conveyed 
to the hopper. Little ‘ Tots’’ and ‘ Dots’’ of boys 
and girls—so tiny that our young mothers would have 
rocked them to sleep in their arms, or expected a 
nurse to do so—came staggering up with their little 
arms full of cane to throw on the inclined platform, 
as busy as bees, but far less noisily proclaiming their 
industry. They made us think of little ants attempting 
to drag a straw or grain twice as large and heavy as 
‘themselves. 

Scarce a sound was heard among that active throng, 
except the rustling of the dry leaves under their feet, 
or the pieces of cane striking one against another as 
they were drawn out of the pile, Occasionally some 
old person gave a short, quick order to the young ones 
not to loiter, but we thought any such command quite 
superfluous. No merry laughter, nor the pleasant 
sounds of childish prattle—little children, with the 
tired, dispirited look of old, worn-out men and wo- 
men! It was sad to lookupon. Not sad that they 
were trained to habits of useful industry, but that, 
by over-work, laying the burdens of age on youthful 
shoulders, all the sweetness and joyousness of child- 
hood was crushed out and destroyed, with nothing 
better to look forward to ‘through all life’s weari- 
some way.” Of the ‘* wings—some day!’ probably 
they never hear, and to them, all that the future 
promises is work, work, until they find the only rest 
they know of—the rest of the grave. 

Carts, loaded with cane, freshly gathered, were eom- 
ing in every little while, replenishing the pile faster 


I did not clearly understand, is, by steam, condensed, 
and turned into a thick, black syrup—a quicker and 
less expensive mode than boiling, This syrup flows 
into troughs, which lead to another set of vats, still 


compartments, negro and Chinamen, mostly naked, 
save a pair of short drawers, buttoned round ths 


; waist and reaching only half way to the knee:, stand 


ankle-deep in this black mass of syrup! which, after 
leaving the condenser, becomes too cool before reach- 
ing the lower vats to flow easily; and this gang of 
men, with wooden shovels, scrape or shovel it into 
large tanks which have machinery inside keptin rapid 
motion, and by this centrifugal force, all the sugar in 
the thick, black-looking syrup is grained and thrown 
out iato other receivers, while that which does not 
grain runs off below and is put into barrels by another 


' set of laborers; and still another gang of darkeys and 








| of the labor saved! 


“heathen Chinee,’’ stand barefoot in the sugar, and 
shovel it into boxes, ready to be sent to New York to 
be refined and purified. Need enough of purification, 
one would think, after having been waded through so 
long by the filthy beings we saw walking init. But is 
there any process so cleansing that we shall ever, with- 
out reluctance, venture to taste sugar or molasses 
again? It seems that Yankee ingenuity might find a 
cleaner mode of making sugar. We were {told that 
many of the larger manufactories were much more 
cleanly, and that in them the work which we saw per- 
formed in this repulsive manner was done by ma- 
chinery. We shall be glad to see these imprevements, 
if only to remove the extremely disagreeable impres- 
sion made by this our first visit to a sugar plantation. 





GARDENING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


CELERY. 

YELERY probably takes more labor to bring it 

to perfection than any other vegetable grown. 

But it amply repays the gardener’s care, and, of course, 
must find a place in our list. 

Opinion is divided as to when and where the ssed 
should be sown; but the method of sowing in a seed- 
bed early in April is probably the best. Mark out the 
drills a foot apart, and thin the plants out to three 
inches. You will thus be sure of fine, stocky plauts, 
provided you clip off a portion of the tops once or 
twice before transplanting. The middle of July is 


| early enough. to set out celery. Have to dig trenches? 


No, indeed! That’s a thing of the past. Why, it grows 
ever so much better without them. And then to think 
That’s the best part of it! Good 
celery with one-third less work! Hurrah! 

Well, about the middle of July you will mark out 
rows for your celery plants. 


| Mark by aline. If you can’t take a little pride in the 
| appearance of your garden, you won’t follow garden- 


' ing long. 


than the silent workers could take away. But when | 


the noon-bell struck its first note, the dumb spoke, 
and the many words, so long suppressed, found utter- 
anee. Yet, even now, the fun and frolic, and harle- 
quin tricks so peculiar to the colored race the moment 
their work is done, were wanting. ‘he oxen, which 
had just brought in their load of cane, hastened to 
the trough close by, where the water was constantly 
running, but most of the drivers threw themselves 
, down on the cane heap. A few of the children gath- 


ee 


In lifting the plants from the seed-bed, you 
must cut off the lower half of the roots, leaving only 
two or three inches; also all the outside leaves. Set 
six inches apart, being careful to bury no deeper than 
they were in the seed-bed. They will need covering, 
should the weather be very dry directly after trans- 
planting. When the celery is 2 foot high or so, it 1s 
ready for earthing up. Get on your hands and knees, 


gather up the lower leaves with the right hand, and | 


press the earth well against the stalk with the left. 
Then take hold with the left and earth up with the 


In theses} 





Make them straight. , 





right. So proceed slowly and solemnly, until the whole 
is completed. Now grasp your hoe and hail the earth 
well up from the middle of the row, making a nice. 
slope. As the celery grows you will keep earthing up 
to the stem, being careful to allow no soil to get in be- 
tween the leaf-stalks. In September or October, you 
are ready for blanching; or bleaching, a provess neces- 
sary to make the celery presentable. This consists in 
building a wall of earth from the bottom to the very 
top of the celery-stalks, leaving only the tips of the 
largest leaves exposed. You begin about eight or ten 
inches from the plants, and build as straight as possi- 
ble up to the height designated. It can stand thus un- 
til the middle of November or first of December, whea 
it should be gathered, and put in a trench deep enough 
for the tops to hide a foot below the surface. Cover with 
boards and straw. You can then begin at one end and 
gather as you wish during the winter. 
BEETS. 

Beet seed should be sown early, in drills a foot apart. 
It will sprout more readily if soaked in warm water 
for a few hours. A deep soil is necessary for a good 
beet, especially for the long-growing sorts. The young 
plants should be thinned out to four or five inches apart. 
Thorough cultivation is needed in the start, but the 
ground is soon shaded by the leaves, and the weeds 
wisely refuse to grow. There are an immense variety 
of beets cultivated, and they all have merits. The fol- 
lowing are the most popular, however: 

Earty BAssanno.—The earliest and about the best 
summer beet grown. “Of very rapid growth. Fiat in 
form, and the flesh white, streaked with red. 

Earty Bioop Turnip.—A rival of the Bassanno. 
More desirable as a market variety on account of ita 
color. Not quite as early, however. 

IMPERIAL SuGAR.—The sweetest beet in the world! 
Flesh white. Not suitable for winter use. In its sea- 
son, I prefer it to any other sort for the table. 

Ea@yPtiaAn BLoop Turnip.—I have never grown this 
variety, although I intend doing so this year. Itis a 
novelty, and very highly spoken of by all who have 
tested it. 

Lone Bioop REp.—This is the kind to grow for win- 
ter use. Gather before hard frosts, and put in the 
cellar, covering with a little earth. This keeps them 
from wilting, and preserves their sweetness. 


CARROTS. 

A vegetable much liked by some. The soil should be 
rich, and as free from stones and lumps as possible. 
Sow early. The plants of most varieties should be 
thinned to four inches apart. 

EARLY FRENCH SHORT Horn.—This variety is small, 
and can stand close growing. In my opinion itis the 
best for the table. The other variety cultivated for 
the table is styled 

Lona ORANGE.-—Grows to a good size, and is the most 
suitable for market purposes. 

PARSNIPS. 

My mother often condescends to ask me, when home 
on a visit, what I’ll have for dinner; but, in so doing, 
smiles involuntarily, as if she had already an inkling 
of my answer. No wonder. My reply invariably is, 
‘‘Parsnip stew, by all means.’’ 

The seed of the parsnip is ruined by age. Seed two 
years old is not safe, to plant. Responsible seedsmen 
will furnish you with a good article. It needs a deep, 
rich soil. Sow early, in drills a foot apart, and ax inch 
deep. Thin to four or five inches apart. They are 
very hardy, and can remain safely in the ground dur- 
ing the severest winter. Cover with plenty of straw, 
and you can dig at any time. They are better.thus 
than when kept in the cellar. I have never grown but 
one variety—that is called , 

Lone Hotiow Crown.—Will grow to a very large size 
ina rich soil. Cultivated by marketmen. It is con- 
sidered the best. 

sALsiry (Oyster Plant). 

Much liked by some, and detested by others. It 
smells like oysters, it tastes like oysters, but it doesn't 
lcok like them in the least. I think this is one reason 
why many won’teatit. I have told you how to deal 
with the parsnip, and in so doing have given you the 
treatment of salsify. It is fully as hardy, and can re- 
main in the ground without injury. 


RHUBARB, 


This is about the first thing eatable in early spring. 
Often called ‘Pie Plant.” As you all know more or 
less about it, I will simply give you two receipts for 
bringing it along rapidly and early: 

Procure a barrel with both heads missing, and set it 
over your plant, piling manure around it a foot thick, 
and half way up. Like Jack’s Bean, it will take a sud- 
den start, and startle you some fine morning by glaring 
at you in the sauciest manner possible, over the walls 
of its ppison-house. So much for the first way. Now 
for the second: ‘ 

Dig a trench a foot and a half wide and eighteen 
inches deep, scattering manure to the depth of four 
inches in the bottom. Grabup yourspade again, jump 
in the trench, and spade this manure in with the soil 
beneath it. Now fill the trench up, mixing the soil 
you throw back thoroughly with manure. If you 
should accidentally mix a little too much with it, it 
will be found just enough. After filling, it will be 
found somewhat higher than the surface of the ground 
around it; but it will find its level after a while. In 
setting your plants, be careful to bury the crowns deep 
enough to insure their being covered when the earth 
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has settled in the trench. You can raise rhubarb after 
this fashion very early, and of immense size. Indeed, 
it will be hard to make your neighbors believe that 
they have the same sort 9¢ home themselves, and that 
the great secret of its growth is plenty of manure, and 
a deep soil. 


MY CAT-FISH’S HOUSEKEEPING. 
BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


OT a trained fish as you may at once think, 

nor a fish born and brought up in the narrow 

limits of a fish-nursery, swimming about uneasily, as 

I saw hundreds of baby-trout last summer in their 
New Hampshire home. 

Not this at all, but a free and independent fish, 
whose housekeeping began and ended under my own 
eyes, and who, as he worked, had very little thought 
of ever getting into the papers. And it was onlya 
chance that I am able to tell you anything of his deeds 
that day, for I had sat down on the firm white sand so 
tired and discouraged that I had resolved not to know 
or think of anything for at least an hour. ; 

We were on the road, or perhaps I had better say on 
the water, to Red Lake. For we were going up by 
canoe, through a hundred miles of wilderness, and 
the Indian Agency was two days behind us. Find 
Leech Lake on your map of Minnesota, and then Red 
Lake still farther to the north. Between the two isa 
chain of little lakes and streams, separated from one 
another by swamp or forest, sometimes several miles 
wide, and known as portages. Across these we must 
walk, while our Indians carried the baggage and ca- 
noe. This day had brought us to the “long portage”’ 
of seven miles—not very much of a walk on a good, 
firm road, but seeming at least twenty,as I waded 
creeks and swamps, climbed over fallen trees, and 
through great roots torn up by lightning and thrown 
exactly in our way. So, when the seven miles ended, 
and Isank down on the shore of the little lake we 
were next to cross, nothing was left of me but tired, 
and I lay there waiting for the guides to come up 
with the canoe, and wondering what the home people 
would think could they see this draggled, tattered, 
muddy, forlorn woman. I meant to go to sleep, but 
the perfect air toned me up like a cordial, and very 
soon, as a squirrel ran down a white birch, and paused 
to look steadfastly at the surprising apparition, I sat 
up, and laughed in his faceas he began a furious scold- 
ing. 

So lonely a little lake you have never seen. Thick, 
green woods circled it; so thick, one found no outlook 
save overhead in the blue sky, or deep down in the 
bluer water, wherein every flitting cloud, every leaf 
of the great trees was mirrored clearly. Two eagles 
flew over, and I knew just where they went, without 
needing to look up at all. Then a breeze rippled the 
smooth water. The squirrel ran toward the patch of 
huckleberries, and I looked again to the lake shore, on 
which the little waves splashed softly. Two or three 








stalks of wild rice lay half in, half out of the water. | 


A twig had fallen across them, making a sort of hol- 
low square, and a dead leaf or so seemed to form a 
sea-wall. There was astir in the inclosure, and, bend- 
ing over to see what it meant, I found my cat-fish. 
How his two-inch body ever held such energy is a 
question to this day, and why he was there at all re- 
mains another. Other cat-fish were swimming further 
out, in a lazy, careless fashion, scurrying out of sight 
as the silver fin of a pickerel appeared above water, 
but never coming near my cat-fish. 

Evidently he was an independent thinker, who had 
cut loose from the ordinary laws of fish life and bezun 
for himself. His whiskers bristled with independence 
as he bumped his nose first against the twig, then turn- 
ing tail witha jerk, against the rice-stalks. 

But now a new claimant for the eastle came in sight; 
one of the long slender leeches peculiar to that region, 
who, as he headed for shore seemed attracted by the 
twig, and, settling upon it, lifted his head and looked 
about, as if enjoying the view. For a moment my 
eat-fish lay quiet, stunned by such impertinence, then 
dashed forward, nipped the unconscious intruder in the 
back, and was under cover of his wall in a moment. 

Never was leech more astonished. He drewia, till 
a mere black dot; then stretched out to his fullest 
length, and, still fastened to the twig, stood up, as it 
were, and considered the situation. And as he slowly 
turned, evidently questioning whether land, or water, 
or sky had made this attack, the cat-fish again hit 
him in the rear, and again darted under the leaves. 
This time the leech was too quiek for him, and, draw- 
ing in, as if to say, “I’ve got you,’ lanced out intoa 
black line, which just nipped the eat-fish’s tail as it 
whisked under cover. 

Then war began. The cat-fish seemed to be over and 
under and around the enemy all at once, trying to 





| 
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loosen its hold on the twig and send it out to deep | 


water, while the leech drew in or fiew out, getting a 
bite now and then, but on the whole growing weaker 
with each new blow. Suddenly it let go and shot off, 
and my fish, sure he had gained the day, swam around 
his mansion jubilantly. With quicker ears I know I 


| Directories. 


twig, and three vicious, black ones which took their 
places on the rice. 

Each time that the cat-fish tried to get under cover 
the five shot out toward him, biting so fiercely that 
little drops of blood stained the water. I sided with 
him soon, poking off the leeches with a long stick, but 
quick as eels they returned to the charge, evidently 
believing the cat-fish responsible for itall. Only one 
way remained,—to break up the house-keeping, de- 
stroy my cat-fish’s object in life, and force him back 
to his native place. Ididit. I pulled the rice out of 
the water, threw the twig into the thicket. and stirred 
up the sand and water till leeches and fish alike must 
have believed the end of their small world had come. 

When everything had settled again, I looked for my 
fish, but as the canoe came up and was launched, 
another and worse disturbance drove all before it, and 
as we paddled off, not even a dead leaf remained to 
mark the spot. Did he go home? and does he to-day, 
venerable and gray, gather together under the lily- 
pads a new generation of cat-fish, and recite the deeds 
of that day, and the final wild upheaval of every- 
thing, which forever ended his housekeeping? 








DOGS AND RAILROAD TRAINS. 


ALK about instinct! See that dog coming 
across country! He is moving on anu air-line— 
head down; body stretched to its utmost; tail point- 
ing straight back to the place whence he started, and 
as to legs, he may have twenty for all you can count 
them. The speed he is making, would lead to the sus- 
picion that his fellows had agp ointed him a committee 
of one to decide the question of the “‘ North passage," 
and that he had determined to make personal examina- 
tion of the ground, and report in fifteen minutes! His 
aim, however, is not so remote. His object is to inter- 
cept thé train on which we are riding, before it passes 
a certain point. He is certainly making a tremendous 
“spurt,” and ought to succeed, but he won't this time. 
In fact he never has yet succeeded in doing it, though 
trying a thousand times, and never will, though re- 
solved to persevere, so long as he has life and breath 
left. 

And now, query. Do you suppose that he would tear 
across the township at such a rate, upon such a hot 
day, through dust, grass, and brambles, just for fun ? 
Would he repeat the exertion twenty times a day, only 
to reach the fence too late and in a condition so asth- 
matic as to preclude his barking. at the passengers 
whom he sees grinning at his discomfiture, as the cars 
whisk out of sight? If you think he finds anything 
amusing in that, you had better try it yourself, and 
then you may be able to guess how a dog of well- 
regulated sensibility feels about it. 

I tell you there is a sense of duty at the bottem of all 
that exertion and persistency. It isn’t merely that 
the swift, clattering locomotive is regarded as a mons- 
ter that has no right tointrude upon the old-time quiet 
and seclusion of farm and meadow, for much as Towser 
may regret the transformation it has wrought in the 
pretty valley, he stood by when the Engineers paid 
his master roundly for the “right of way,’’ and knows 
that that transaction cannot be ignored. Then, after- 
ward when the laborers came, he fraternized with 
them, and remembers many a dainty bit that was 
tossed to him during their summer lunchings under 
the spple-trees. He has no unpleasant memory con- 
cerning preliminary relations with the Railroad. But 
somehow, a change of feeling has crept into his heart 
latterly. That dog has an intuition, that the managers 
of the Company are not as honest as were the men who 
carried the chain and worked with pick and spade. 
The fact that his old and esteemed friend Carlo was 
hurt by 2 passing car one day has not brought him te 
this conclusion—(though it brought Carlo’'s tail to a 
very sudden one), he is the dog to rise above any mere 
personal feeling, but there is a.conviction in every 
drop of his blood and every hair of his hide, that there 
are bad men in charge now. Call it scentif you like, 
we won’t quarrel about names, if you admit the thing 
itself. It is principle, and nothing less, that has in- 
duced him so many months, and will continue to in- 
spire him during his mortal existence, to leave his nap 
or anything else, at the first sound of the approaching 
engine, and start for the hickory tree, (that being in 
line of the most advantageous angle for interception), 
and go tearing through the grass like a comet (dog-star 
constellation) never, on one single occasion to find his 
desperate efforts crowned with success. (Not the first 
obscure individual who has discovered the futility of a 
struggle with great corporations.) .This principle has 
led him to cultivate a bark of the most tremendous 
charactor, practicing it in secret, behind the poultry 
yard, till the hens can now bear the crash of a thunder 


| storm with comparative equanimity, that he may some 


day roar it out at the Engineers and Conductors, as an 
emphatic protest against the imquities of Railway 
And yet all this preparation for naught! 


| Contemplate, oh, ye weak-kneed ones, this devotion to 
! principle under repeated disappointment, and gird up 


should have heard him singing, ‘‘ Glory, glory, halle- | 


lujah!’’ or whatever is the fish version of a song of 
victory. To let him know. I triumphed with him, I 
dropped a crumb in the water, and after a long look 
to make sure it was no new enemy, he came up and 
daintily nibbled it. Off his guard for just one mo- 
ment, and before he had time to collect himself, the 
leech appeared with reinforcements—a portly, gray- 


your loins! 

Towser has made that trip so many times that I 
verily believe he could do it blindfold, or in the night 
without varying an inch from a true tangent. It has 
become the aim and ambition of his existence to catch 
a train at the hickory tree, and deliver that bark, just 
once, if never again. That desire has become so en- 
grafted upon his heart, that one day during a dreamy 
nap. he suddenly sprang up, and fiew like a flash to- 
ward the familiar point! His speed was like a crack 


ish black fellow which fastened deliberately to the | ina field of ice. He certainly will do it, this time! the 








space is lessening fast and the train is not there; three 
rods more—two—one, and he opens his mouth wide, to 
release that long pent up protest, when! suddenly, he 
falters, gasps, chokes, and rolls over, in the dust along 
with his hopes! He had inhaled an itinerant grass- 
hopper, as he rushed along, and so suffered collapse, on 
the very threshold of success. But he did get there 
ahead of the train, for the sufficient reason that no 
train was coming just then. The fact was that Towser 
had dreamed it was coming, and made the trip in his 
sleep! <A bitter awakening that, surely. I wonder 
how many of us could have swallowed a disappoint- 
ment, as he did the grasshopper? A little wild cough- 
ing and a gulp, a furtive glance around to see if he had 
any spectators, and back he trotted to his kennel, to 
finish his pap and keep one eye open for the 3.50 train. 
You wouldn’t have thought from his manner, that 
anything mortifying had occurred, and his efforts 
thereafter were just as untiring, as if this incident had 
never happened. 

Iremember a dog that lived on the line of a road 
upon which I used to travel daily. His kennel stood 
directly behind the board fence which separated the 
road from his master’s lot. He was chained to his ken- 
nel and the fence was so high that it required an extraor- 
dinary burst of energy for him to look over the top 
—the chain tugging at his throat, till his eyes stuck out 
like apoplectic lobsters. Nothing short of a concen- 
tration of his forces, moral and physical, rendered it 
possible under such distressing circumstances, to de- 
liver a volley of barks, growls, and yelps. Yet that 
very thing that dog did, and did it every time the four- 
teen daily trains whizzed by, never missing ene. Did 
it summer and wipter, in cold and heat, rain and 
drought, did it persistently and decidedly ; left his meat 
and his drink to do it. In short, devoted his life to 
delivering that wrathful protest over the fence. The 
glare of his eyes, the gleam of his teeth, and the roar of 
his voice became a regular part of the scenery on that 
road, just as much as the elm, the pond or the hill 
beyond. 

Finally, suddenly, and without any premonitory 
symptoms of decay, this item in the landscape was 
missing. We knew he was dead—were sure of it with- 
out inquiry. Nothing short of absolute dissolation 
would account for his silence. You will say, ‘*H-m! 
Too much friction. Gradual Asphyxia.” I say— 
pshaw! you don’t understand the case. That dog died 
of too much moral perception, in an unequal contest, 
between an honest ‘conviction, on one side, and an 
overgrown, corrupt corporation on the other. I have 
never doubted that his master was a shareholder in 
that company, and that the dog had the “ moval hy- 
drophobia’’ on the subject of “‘stock-wateriag.” I 
believe Darwin would sustain my view. What an ex- 
ample to us! 

How mapny of these self-sacrificing animals there ara 
scattered through our country, engaged in this thank- 
less labor. They bave been doing it for years too— 
long before a trustful American public suspected there 
was anything wrong about Railroad Companies. These 
keen zcented creatures had discovered it all and were 
wearing themselves out in trying to call attention te 
it. 

What a hard time by day and night these conscien- 
tious canine custodians must have had along the Brie 
line, where the trains are as numerous as the rascali- 
ties of the management have been. 

We do hope that the strain may be taken off the 
faithful creatures by prompt notice of the resignation 
of Gould and the appointment of Dix. CoLoRADo. 





“LOVE IN A TUR.” 
BY AUNTY LOU. 


iy you ever hear of “ Love ina tub”? Well, he 
is our baby, and I will tell you all about it. 

He has had two tubs, this little Diogenes. The first 
one was his bath-tub; and when he began to take 
lessons in that, he was so little and funny that unless 
some one put a hand to his back the minute hevas put 
in he would slip down flat, as if he were greased, or 
the tub was. He couldn’t stay in long, either; and 
while he wus there, caught frantically at the edge, 
holding on for dear life; and he made very wrinkly, 
wry, screwy faces when we splashed him. But after 
awhile he had more backbone, and splashed for him- 
self, and for any one else who happened to be within 
sprinkling distance. How they jumped!—they who 
didn’t want to get their dry-goods wet; for this little 
duck made the water fly. He picked it up with his 
feet, and spatted it down with his hands, until nearly 
every drop was out of of the tub, and in streams and 
puddles on the rubber-blanket spread on the carpet for 
protection. You couldn’t help being reminded of 
your canary-bird,—flapping wings and all. 

But I forgot to tell you how he used to duck his head 
under the water, and come up with his hair in wet 
rings flat to his pate,—little drops running into his 
eyes and hanging to his nose; and with the treasure 
he dove for clenched in his chubby fist,—the wash- 


| cloth that he had set his heart upon for a drinking- 


cup; but mamma objected. *Twas a hard trial to give 


‘it up; but then came the sunshine through the win- 


dow, and his tears were dried, while he tried to catch 
the sunbeams which turned his curls to gold and the 
water-drops to diamonds. 

Of course, he wanted to stay there always, and cried 
lustily when mamma brought a soft blanket and 
wrapped him in it, and then rubbed bim with towels 
till he was pink as a pink and rosy asarose. Then, 





‘next, tub number two,I venture to say you are all 


-all the day long. 


~vantages of this contrivance. He could stand or sit 


-dangers to little ones. : 
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just as he began to feel comfcrtable under that dis- 
pensation, came the dressing in close clothes,—so 
many waists, and straps, and buttons, and he grew 80 
tired putting first one hand through and then the 
other, especially when he was holding a plaything, 
and had to change it back and forth every time. 

All of this bath-frolic may be an old story to you 
who have little baby brothers and gisters; but the 


ignorant of asa part of baby-furniture. The largest, 
highest washtub! That was our baby’s play-house; 
there he_lived, and moved azd had his playing nearly 


Ah! but you can’t begin to imagine the superior ad- 


at pleasure, walk round and round, holding on by the 
rim, rattle the handles, and fish with a string over the 
side. Easily moved from room to room, he thus en- 
joyed the delights of the kitchen, with no danger of 
tumbling into hot water or coal. On pleasant days we 
“‘toted’’ him out under the trees, where he enjoyed 
fresh air, and flowers, and birds, without the outdoor 


When we were moving, what we could have done 
with the little fellow if we couldn’t have kept him in a 
tub, I’m sure I don’t know; but, as it was, there he sat, 
serenely gazing on the tearing down and breaking up, 
having all of the fun and none of the confusion. 

The same in the new house before floors were car- 
peted, and when tacks and sharp-edged tools were 
seattered around. There he sat Jike a king on his 
throne, the only comfortable one among us. 

To be sure, he was pitied by those who judged from 
outside appearances. One knew he would grow 
crooked from sitting so much, and another that he 
would get bow-legged from standing all the time; and, 
of course, the minute his grandmother came into the 
house, he expected to be caught up in her arms, and 
kissed, and rubbed, and trotted, and jumped, to take 
the crooks out of his back, and the bows out of his legs. 

When our little prince grew so that he tumbled 
over the walls of his fort, head first, to be rescued by 
his heels, we considered it time for him to be promoted 
from the common-school tub to the academic hogs- 
head; but having no such institution in the house, 
our wise baby-boy only went to see in a tub, from 





which he graduated to creeping and walking. 
The Church. 
HOME. 
TEMPERANCE IN OREGON. 
T is refreshing to read the proceedings of an en- 
thusiastic temperance convention recently held 
in Oregon, in which all the elements of moral power in 
Church and State rallied to defend the State from the 
incursions of the greatest moral pestilence of the ages. 
The convention was held on the 22d February at 
Salem, and was permanently organized, under the 
name of the “Oregon State Temperance Alliance.”’ 

On the question of forming a temperance party, they 
decided to defer it until it should become necessary, if 
ever, and meanwhile to recébmmend to the Legislature 
such temperance legislation as they should think es- 
sential, and to use their influence with all parties to 
secure its passage. 

The ultimate result contemplated was to secure a 
prohibition of all traffic in intoxicating drinks. But 
for the present they recommended the adoption of the 
principle of the Ohio Law, making the seller of intoxi- 
cating liquors liable for damages resulting from their 
sale; and that the owner of the premises be held as se- 
curity for the payment of damages and costs. In ad- 
ditien to this, itis recommended that no one shall re- 
ceive a license until he shall have received the signa- 
tures of a majority of the citizens above twenty-one in 
the precinct or ward in which he wishes to sell, pray- 
ing for alicense, Moreover, before applying for sig- 
natures, he must for three weeks publish in a paper 
having general circulation a notice of his purpose to 
apply for license. 

One peculiar recommendation provides that every 
person who shall cause another to be intoxicated by 
the sale of liquors, shall be liable for the expenses of 
taking care of him, and two dollars a day in addition, 
during the time of his disability by intoxication, re- | 
coverable in an action for debt. 

The convention urged all the friends of temperance 
to attend all primary meetings and conventions, to 
secure the nomination of true temperance men, and to 
make this and not party ties a paramount considera- 
tion in all elections. 

In this convention the ladies took a prominent part, 
and under their influence a recommendation of an ap- 
proximation to woman suffrage was adopted in the 
following votes, offered by Mrs. A. J. Duniway, and 
passed after a prolonged discussion by a vote of 119 
to 12. 

“Whereas, This Alliance recognizes the power of | 
the ballot in all public reforms; and 

“Whereas, Women are everywhere recognized as le- 
= auxiliaries in the Temperance movement, and 

ave b ahh themselves active and efficient members 
ef this Alliance, and have here freely exercised their 
right to vote, therefore 

* Resolved, That we urge upon the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon the necessity of passing an act in- 
structing the judges of elections to receive the votes of 
women upon the subject of Temperance in their va- 











Se 


rious precincts,” 


After passing this resolve, Mrs. Duniway was ap- 


pointed a committee to represent the Alliance at the 
next meeting of the Legislature, and to advocate the 
measure recommended. 

Atan evening session animated addresses were de- 
livered by Mrs. Young, Mrs. Puniway, Mr. F. H. Cann 
and others. 

Will any one censure the action of these ladies as not 
in subordination to the headship of man? Why should 
the church be the last resort of the prejudices of the 
dark ages? 

It is cheering to hear from the shores of the Pacific 
such spirit-stirring words as those of the editor of the 
Pacific Christian Advocate. Speaking of the recom- 
mendations of the convention, he says: 

“These resolutions are the preparations thus made 
for laying the broad foundations ef a future temper- 
ance structure, which shall rise in beauty and strength, 
for the entire protection of the people of our State from 
the demon of intemperance. verything looks in the 
direction of that which alone ought to satisfy the wise 
and good of any commonwealth, the utter PROHIBITION 
of all traffic in intoxicating drinks. We confidently 
believe that the signs of the times are indicative of the 
speedy agen of the day, when Oregon, on account 
of the nobie stand taken by its re on the great sub- 
ject of temperance, will lead all the States of the 
Union, and become the cynosure of all eyes.” 

The leaven of true principles is thus working in the 
remotest West, in the great centers of future commer- 
cial development and political power. May if speedily 
leaven the whole lump. 


RELIGIOUS ELEMENTS OF OREGON. 

In view of such enthusiastic anticipations of the 
future of Oregon, it is interesting to take a summary 
survey of the religious elem ents there at work. 

The Methodists take the lead. They have divided 
the State and Territory into six districts, Port- 
land, Salem, Puget Sound, Umpqua, Walla Walla, and 
Eugene City. In each of these districts a series of 
quarterly meetings is advertised in the Pacific Chris- 
tian" Advocate, extending from February iato May, at 
sixty-four preaching stations. Thus a network of 
Methodist Christian organizations is spread over the 
whole State. Eugene City district is added to the five 
reported in the minutes of the Annual Conferences for 
1871. The probable value of church property in these 
districts, in 1871, was $116,700, the number of churches 
59; of members, 3,930; local preachers, 107; pupils in 
Sunday-schools, 4,085; the amount of benevolent con- 
tiibutions, something over $4,000 in various forms. 


| The Methodists have a college, at Salem, as reported. 
| In many respects this is a day of small things, but here 


are the germs of great future results, in a great State 
on theshores of the Pacific. These facts show the pe- 
culiar adaptation of the Methodist system to lay hold 
of forming communities in their earliest stages. In 
the same State and Territory the Congregationalists 
have but 11 churches and 10 ministers, 509 church- 
members, 900 in Sunday-schools. The Congregation- 
alists also have the leading college in the State, as we 
recently reported. The incipient college and Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Episcopal Church have also 
been reported. There are about 40) Episcopal com- 
municants, 65 Sunday-school teachers, and 600 schol- 
ars; $11,365 in benevolent contributions. Of the Bap- 
tists there are 4 associations, 47 churches, 29 mixisters, 
1,723 church-members. They have a collegeat Oregon 
City. In the Presbytery of Oregon there are 14 minis- 
ters, 14 churches, and 454 communicants. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterians also have a Presbytery of seven 
ministers. These are the leading Protestant elements 
of the State. Of the Roman Catholic body we find 
reported in the Archdiocese of Oregon City, 14 priests, 
15 churches and chapels, 5 academies for girls, 4 for 
boys, and a Catholic population of about 20,000. To 
these figures, some addition must be made for East 
Oregon and Washington. 

Though they disclaim all union with Protestants 
as a church, yet the Catholic movement for tem- 
perance will aid the general cause in this as every 
other State. On this point at least, there is practical 
unity of end and aim. 

FREE SCHOOLS IN FLORIDA. 


From the report of Hon. Charles Beecher, Superin- 
tendent of Public instruction in Florida, we learn of 
an encouraging increase in schools and scholars in that 
State. He reports: 

“Instead of fifteen counties that failed the year pre- 
vious tolevy a school tax, we have to report but four. 
Instead of thirteen counties wanting organized boards 
of public instruction, we have only one. Instead of 
eleven counties wanting superintendents, aM but two 
are now supplied. Instead of 250 schools, with 7,5 
pupils, we report 331 schools, with 14,000 pupils. Such 
an advance would be creditable in a year wher cir- 
cumstances were favorable; much more when occur- 
ring ina year when such serious causes of hindrance 
existed. The conduct of the people of the State in re- 
gard to taxation for schools has been praiseworthy. 
Although the law limited the rate of taxation to one 
mill, several counties assessed a tax of one and a half, 
two, and even two and a half mills, and the people 
paid cheerfully.” 

Still, however, there is great room for farther in- 
crease, for of 62,869 youth between four and twenty- 
one, only 14,000 are yet in the schools, a little more 
than one-fifth. 

The question of denominational schools here, also, 
is leading to diseussion, and demands a final and de- 
cisive answer. The Catholic Bishop of St. Augustine 
(Bp. Verot) has sentin a petition, numerously signed, 
to the county board of public instruction, that three 
schools, one colored and two white, with himself as 
trustee, might be taken under the board, and receive 
a share of the school money. 





The board declined to comply with the petition, 
whereupon the Bishop appealed, and his appeal comes 
before the State Superintendent, or, if he prefers it, 
before the State Board of Education, which course it 
will probably take. In Illinois, by the new constitu- 
tion, all appropriations of public funds to denomina- 
tional schools are forbidden. So should it be in Florida, 
and in the nation at large, by a constitutional enact- 
ment. On any other ground we ultimately reach, as 
in New York during the reign of the Ring, a virtual 
union of Church and State. 

WARNING OF DR. DULLINGER. 


The papers have reported an interview of Hon. J. 
W. Francis with Dr. Dillingsr, and his remarks as te 
the “ogma ofInfallibility. He asked: 

“Do you in the United States comprehend what 
that doctrine involves? It imposes upon those who 
accept it the solemn obligation to violate civil law, to 
set themselves up in opposition to the ordinances of 
your Government, whenever the Pope shall pronounce 

is infallible judgment — any one of those. or- 
dinances upon moral or religious grounds. In a word, 
it is the —— of power on the part of the Pope 
to proclaim a higher law, which according to the dog- 
ma, his children must obey, though such obedience 
involves treason to the State and the overthrow of 
your Government.” 


This warning should net be unheeded. Speaking of 
his own country, he said: 

“The Government has not yet announced its de- 
cision upon the vital question of the control of schoals; 
but, having for itself repudiated the Papal dogma, it 
cannot permit the schools to be controlled, in the 
name of the Church, by those who teach that false 
and pernicious doctrine, so dangerous to the integrity 
of the State and the freedom of the people.”’ 

The recent action of Bismarck and the Prussian Govy- 
ernment, in authorizing the taking the supervision of 
the schools out of the hands of the clergy whenever 
necessary, is a carrying-out of these words of Dil- 
linger. ‘ 

The American Missionary says of the warnings of 
Dullinger: F 

‘Warnings like this should arouse our American 
people in all parts of the country, to counteract the 
efforts of Romanists to obtain control of our systems 
of education. The most imminent danger seems at 
| here to be in the South. At least the hierarchy is now 

irecting its energies toward both colored and white 
there, and we shall be surprised if it does not yet ap- 
| mo that their influence has been felt ia breaking 

own the incipient efforts to establish common schoo 
systems in some of those States. If Christians will ex- 
ert themselves to give sound Christian education to 
—— there, these efforts may be overruled for 
good.”’ 

THE SEMI-CENTENARY OF DR. HODGE. 

The completion of the fiftieth year of the pro- 
fessorship of Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., will be 
celebrated in Princeton, N. J., on Wednesday, the 
24th April. All friends and former students of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary and the public generally are 
invited to be present. The exercises will begin at 11 
A.M., with an address by the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, 
D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. This will be followed by a 
meeting of the alumni and the organization of an 
alumni association; after which will be an alumni 
dinner. In the evening a public reception will be 
given at the house of Dr. Hodge, and the seminary 
buildings will be illuminated. 

The following resolution, in relation to this subject, 
was adopted by a meeting of the alumni of the Semin- 
ary last June :— 

Resolved, That the proposed celebration of the semi- 
centennial of Dr. Hodge meets our hearty concurrence, 
and we cordially unite with, the Directors in inviting 
the friends and former students of the seminary to 
meet for this purpose in Princeton, on Wednesday, 
April 24th, 1872; and that this invitation be very par- 
ticularly extended to ali our brethren in different 
Christian denominations, and in every section of our 
country, as well as in foreign lands, who have received 
their education here in whole or in part. And we ex- 
press the earnest hope that the hallowed memories of 
the past, personal attachments, and local and literary 
associations with this cherished spot, may be permit- 
ted to overcome the long and wide separation of time 
and place, and ecclesiastical organization, so that we 
may all upon this glad occasion gather around the in- 
structor whom we all love and revere, a band of breth- 
ren, cemented in Christian love, renewing and pledg- 
ing a mutual confidence and affection which nothing 
in the past shall be suffered to dim or to obliterate, and 
nothing in the future shall be permitted to disturb. 

Those who desire lodgings for one or two nights ara 
requested to send their names to Rev. William Harris, 
Princeton, N. J., when provision will be made for 
them, and notice returned as te the place of enter- 
tainment. 


FOREIGN. 
POSSIBLE PISRUPTION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCEL 


URING the discussion of the Athanasian Creed, 
so much feeling was excited that threats of dis- 
ruption of the Church were made. It is quite remark- 
able that these threats should come from Dr. Ellicott, 
one in such high esteem among all evangelical scholars 
and Christians. We are the more inclined to wonder, 
therefore, at the view of the case presented by the 
Freeman, the organ of the Baptists. The sarcasm is 
very severe. Is it well deserved? 

**But before closing our notice of these speeches, we 
ought to say that in one of them we have found an 
amazing gleam of illumination cast upon a very dark 
and mysterious subject. It has been with not a few 
people a perplexing subject of speculation as to whe- 
ther there is any possible event that could induce those 
who hold livings in the Establishment to give them up? 
Dr. Ellicott has solved the problem. He tells us what 
would in all likelihood be the cause of a disruption. 
‘It is now abundantly clear,’ said his lordship of 
Gloucester and Bristol, ‘that if the Athanasian Crezd 
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were removed from its place in the public service, the 
grief that would enter into many loyal hearts would be 
so great, and would be so keenly felt, that they would 
have to consider whether it were possible for them any 
longer to retain their position as teachersin the Church 
of England.’ The loyal hearts can stand a great deal. 
Dr. Colenso has been declared a bishop of their com- 
munion; but still they stick to their livings. . Mr. Pur- 
chas and other Romanizers have been ordered to give 
up certain of their most cherished practices ; butstill the 
Ritualistic party have not seceded. The clergy have 
been ordered by the administrators of the law to 
wear the surplice when they preach; and still the 
Evangelicals do not stir. But it would seem, in spite 
of a}l these appearances to the contrary, that there is 
a point beyond which some of the loyal hearts will not 
be Griven. That point is marked by the creed which 
Athanasius did not write. This precious document 
they utterly refuse togive up. Rather than yield the 
sweet solace that is derived from publicly consigning 
to everlasting perdition everyone who does not swal- 
low every iota of that creed, they will take the last 
desperate step, and actually give up the loaves and 
fishes to which they are so profoundly attached. Will 
they? We have a considerable amount of respect for 
Dr. Ellicott, but he must pardon us if we take leave to 
say that we shall believe what he tells us when we see 
it. Wehave heard in the past so many threats and 
hints of secession, all of which have come to nothing, 
that our faith in any new threat is not very strong." 


BISMARCK AND THE JESUITS. 


We noticed some time ago the onset of the Ultra- 
montane leaders in Germany on the German Empire, 
and the reply of Bismarck to them. He has finally 
prevailed in the conflict. He has taken from their 
hands the power to use the system of education to di- 
vide and destroy the Protestant German Empire in 
the interest of the infallible Papacy, that is of the 
Jesuits, for the Pope is their tool. By the bill he. ean 
remove ecclesiastical inspectors or superintendents of 
education whenever he thinks it necessary, and ap- 
point laymen in their place. Thus traitorous Catholic 
clergymen can no longer train the German youth to 
mutiny and revolt against the Protestant German Em- 
pire. Bismarck, in his speech in the Upper House, as 
by a flash of lightning, revealed the motives of the 
conspiracy with which he was contending. He said, 

** While two Catholic powers existed on our borders, 
each cn em to be stronger than Prussia (i. e., Aus- 
tria and France) and more or less at the disposal of the 
Catholic Church, we were allowed to live in peaoe and 
quiet. Things changed after our victory of 1866 
pn oe ae and the consequent ascendency of the Prot- 
estant dynasty of Hohenzollern. And now that 
another Catholic power has gone the same way and 
we have acquired a might which, with God’s help, we 
mean to keep, our opponents are more embittered than 
ever, and make us the butt of their constant attacks.” 

He complained bitterly of the Romish ecclesiastics 
in Germany that they were traitors to their own 
country in the interests of the Papal monarchy. 

The policy of the Jesuits is to make France, in the 
fervor of revenge for her defeat, the center of a gen- 
eral Catholic conspiracy against the Protestant Ger- 
man empire and Jtaly, aiming at the ultimate restor- 
ation of the temporal power of the Pope and Catholic 
ascendency. . 

Bismarck gave such proofs of the existence of such a 
conspiracy that he carried all before him in the upper 
house, and passed his School-inspection Bill by a large 
majority—125 to 76. Before these revelations, such 
had been the intrigues of the Jesuits that it had been 
feared that it would be necessary for Bismarck to call 
on the King to create new peers, in order to carry the 
bill ia the upper house. But the full disclosure of 
Jesuit and Papal conspiracies against Germany 
aroused the German spirit and defeated the ecclesi- 
asticalconspirators. The King has signed the bill, and 
it is a law. 

But the conspiracy still exists, and so fully is Bis- 
marck convinced of its reality and power that he con- 
templates a great increase of the German army. 

The English Independent says, ‘‘The very heart 
sickens,—the faith one would cherish in the prozre3s 
of humanity and civilization is shaken,—when we hear 
that an increase of nearly half a million of men is 
contemplated in the German army. There is no proof 
that Prince Bismarck likes this addition for its own 
sake. He believes it to be forced upon him by that 
great Jesuit plot, which more or less involves every 
continental kingdom in its vast reticertation of in- 
trigues.”’ 

This Jesuit conspiracy is more than continental; it 
is universal. The principles established by the Vatican 
council necessarily involves it, and the great ecclesi- 
astical council at Rome is, by a logical necessity, the 
enemy of all governments that refuse subordination 
and obedience to its mandates. We shall do well to 
consider the facts and warnings of Bismarck, in their 
relations to ourselves, in good season. 

Bismarck is more and more sustained by the popular 
sentiment of Germany. Addresses of confidence and 
approval have been sent to Bismarck in such numbers, 
from all parts of the world, even from Roman Cath- 
olic districts, that he has given notice that he cannot 
reply to them in detail. The Roman Catholic laity 
are thus more loyal than their ecciesiastical leaders. 

THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN SWEDEN. 

The London Methodist Recorder gives some highly 
interesting statements as to the temperance reform in 
Sweden, a country which has suffered greatly from 
drunkenness, caused by the use of brandy. A ‘“ Per- 


missive Bill” allows the inhabitants of any town 
or parish to forbid the sale of brandy altogether. One 
temperance society has ventured on the novel plan of 
taking out the brandy licences itself, and managing 
the public houses through its own agents, putting all 











possible restrictions on the abuse of the liquor sold. 


The Week. 


From Tuesday, March 26, to Monday, April 1. 

















ONGRESS.—The Tariff Bill was the order of the 
day in the Senate during most of the week, and 
passed on Thursday, with many amendments, by a 
nearly upanimous vote (35 to 4). The maiao features 
of the bill as amended are the repeal of the Internal 
Revenue tax after July, the repeal of the already ac- 
crued income tax, the placing of tea and coffee on the 
free list, and the reduction of the duties on many im- 
portant articles of commerce. 


A bill securing homesteads on the public lands 
for honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, their wid- 
ows and minor children, was passed by the House, and 
authority was given by the Secretary of the Navy to 
contract for a statue of Farragut to be erected in 
Washington at a cost of $20,000. We hope that this 
amount will be largely increased by private subscrip- 
tion, for the Admiral was a man whose memory the 
nation ought to honor in every reasonable way. Two 
days were wasted in bickering over a question con- 
cerning a site for the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 
Company's depot, which ought to have been settled 
in five minutes. The Chieago Relief Bill came back 
from the Senate amended as regards lumber, and was 
passed. Both Houses adjourned from Thursday to 
Monday. ‘ 

Pohticians appear to be discounting the Cincinnati 
Convention already, and we see it announced that, in 
view of.an implied exclusion of Democrats from the 
Liberal Convention, another, calling itself the Reunion 
and Reform €rganization, 1s to meet at Cincinnati on 
May Ist, its avowed object being to render the Liberal 
Convention more generally acceptable to everybody. 
A circular purporting to come from the “ Cincinnati 
Headquarters” of the twe Conventions, is published 
over the signature ofGeorge Ward Nichols, Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements, inviting all voters 
“who are willing to unite with usin favor of sustain- 
ivg the Constitution as it is, of civil service reform, a 
tariff for revenue only, of general amnesty for all past 
political offenses, and a local self-government, to meet 
with us in National Convention, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the Ist day of May next, to decide on the best plan 
of astion te secure the above-named objects, and the 
promotion of the general welfare.’”’ Judging from the 
Chicago Tribune this project will not meet with much 
favor at the West, for that influential journal tells the 
Democrats point-blank, that the Liberals were not 
speaking to them when they called their Convention. 
A naturalinference concerning the Reunion movement 
is that it is destined if not designed to effect a division 
at the Convention; but, however that may be, New 
Yecrk Republicans are responding to the original call, 
their note being signed by some influential men. 


Messrs. Schurz, Patterson, and Sumner, with the 
Marquis de Chambrun, have testified before the Arms 
Investigating Committee during the week, and the 
proceedings have been of more than the usual interest, 
although we cannot see that the Government officers 
have failed of their duty, save in continuing to place a 
loose construction upon existing laws—a practice 
which had, according to evidenee, come to be regard- 
ed as quite allowable, and indeed had more than once 
received the sanction of the highest authority usually 
appealed to on questions requiring prompt decision. 
It now appears that the origin of the Arms Investiga- 
tion dates back at least a year, when Senator Patter- 
son’s attention was cailed by the Marquisde Chambrun 
to certain transactions which he described as fraudu- 
lent. Mr. Sumner protested against being summoned 
as a witness, and against nearly every step in his exam- 
ination, declining to answer questiens, and according 
to Messrs. Carpenter and Hamlin, “insulting the Com- 
mittee.’”’ The testimony given in by the Marquis of 
Chambrun occupied the better part of two days, and was 
an argumentative narrative intended, apparently, to 
exonerate M. Place, and throw the blame for 
the transactions, if any existed, upon the officers 
of the War Department, and the private dealers. 


During the week the Republicans of Ohio and Iowa 
have held their State Conventions, the former nomina- 
ting State officers and delegates to the Philadelphia 
Convention; the latter delegates alone, and both 
approving the administration of President Grant. 
Each State naturally wants to secure the nom- 


ination of one of its own ‘eminent’ citizens 
for the Vice-Presidency. The Democratic policy 
seems everywhere to favor the unostentatious 


if not the passive line of operatians, and even 
in Connecticut, where the State election is progressing 
as we go to press, the party was not openly active, af- 
ter its traditional fashion, even on the closing days of 
the campaign. It is rumored by Republicans that tae 
funds usually forthcoming from Tammany’s country- 
seat at Greenwich, about the time of the Vernal 
Equinox, are sadly missed this year. 


A combination of capitalists having for its object 
a monopoly of the oil-transportation business has re- 
ceived its quietus in the Pennsylvania Senate. We 
have before referred in general terms to this organiza- 





tion, which was known by various names, but chiefly 
as the Southern Improvement Company. It made 
contracts privately with the trunk-lines of railroad, 
whereby it practically had the ower to charge what 
it pleased for transporting oil. As soon as the schemo 
was.exposed the oil-dealers and refiners met and drew 
up a schedule of prices, which was recently adopted or 
agreed to ata joint meeting with the railroad men, 
and this action was appropriately ~supplemented 
within the week, by the repeal in both houses of the 
obnoxious charter. As there is a suspicion that the 
great railroad corporations were interested in the suc- 
cess of the ‘Southern Improvement Company” it is 
remarkable that the legislature passed the desired re- 
peal so promptly and with so little opposition. Mo- 
nopolies whick have been strong enough to secure a 
charter bave usually in such legislatures as Pennsyl- 
vania’s been also strong enough to make a fight against 
itsrepeal. But reform isin the air and perhaps it has 
reached the consciences of capitalists. 

The Seventy’s City Charter was passed with nu- 
merous amendments by the State Senate on Friday, 
and pow goes back to the Assembly which passed it al- 
most without any changes at all, for concurrence. The 
Senate does not propose to change the fundamental 
feature of the charter, to wit: the cumulative system 
of representation, but it provides for two boards of 
Aldermen instead of one; for the retention in office of 
the present Commissioner of Public Works, and Comp- 
troller; and for the appointment of the Committee of 
Public Safety by the Judges of the Superier Court. 
This changes the original plan of the charter so essen- 
tially that the Senate’s action causes considerable 
grumbling among its original framers. 

An earthquake of great vioience began on Tues- 
day in the sparsely settled mining region lying to the 
northward of the Mojave river, in Southern California, 
and had not wholly ceased according to the latest San 
Francisco despatches. The statements of Californian 
stage passengers are not characterized by a {strict 
adherence to bare facts, but making every allow- 
ance for exaggeration, the shocks must have 
been terrific, and it is only, because the inhabi- 
tants were few that more lives were not lost. As 
it is over a score of persons were killed, and many 
more injured at some of the mining camps. Fissures, 
miles in length, have opened along the base of the Sier- 
ras. Fortunately, the shocks were most severe in tho 
nearly uninhabited tracts toward Arizona. 


The collapse of the Tichborne case would have 
left the English courts without any special interest for 
the public, had not a man named Chaffers, probably 
in the hope of securing hush-money, threatened to 
prove that the career of a lady of very high rank had 
been nearly everything that it should not be. The 
husband of the lady, the Queen’s Advocate General, 
brought suit for libel and succeeded in demonstrating 
the utter falsity of all Chaffer’s allegations and the 
fellow was apparently on the point of getting his de- 
serts, when the prosecution was closed, probably be- 
cause the principal witness; could not endure further 
torture under a public cross-examination, and 
the libcler had to be discharged with merely a with- 
ering rebuke from the magistrate. The English jour- 
nals are unanimous in expressing their regret that he 
could not have been punished to the full extent of the 
law. 

Another first-class British iron-clad came to grief 
by running aground in the Mediterranean the other 
day, and the press is again denouncing the Admiralty 
for trusting to luck. This calls to mind a collision 
which took place on the Thames, a few weeks sinoe, 
between an iron-clad ram and a coal barge, or some 
river-craft of like character. The barge recoiled 
uninjured from the encounter and went on her 
way rejoicing, but the ram, to the disgust of all 
English engineers, save the personal enemies of 
those who built her, had to be laid up for repairs, 
and was, if we mistake not, placed in dry-dock before 
she was finally put to rights. The grumblers at the 
conduct of American naval affairs have never known 
such opportunities as fall in the way of their English 
prototypes. Whether or no the report of the Royal 
Commissioners on the loss of H. M. 8. Megaera, will end 
the case, seems to be doubtful, although nearly every 
body save one ship-carpenter has been blamed with- 
out stint by the Commissioners. 


According to M. Thiers, in an official communica- 
tion called out by a Commission of Inquiry, the King 
of Italy would have taken up arms in bebalf of France 
in the autumn of 1870, if his Ministry had not strongly 
opposed such a course. Thiers testified that he advised 
with the King and his generals, and even arranged a 
plan ef campaign along the Saone, which satisfied 
everybody except the Cabinet, through the opposition 
of which the plan appears to have fallen through. The 
comments of the German press on this revelation, are 
appreciative, and the Cologne Gazette remarks 
in speaking of the alleged negotiation, ‘‘this we 
will remember, for the Italian army is still a good 
one.” Itisto be feared that Victor Emmanuel’s ac- 
count will sooner or later need balancing in Bis- 
marck’'s books, and we doubt whether the G:::).:3rva- 
tism of the Ministry will be remembered to the wodit 
of apy one. 
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THE CHRISTTAN UNION. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


CHLOROFORM. 


HE danger of administering anesthetics, is il- 
lustrated periodically by cases of sudden death 
under the hands of the surgeon or the dentist. A wesk 
or two ago a lady died in New York, after the inhala- 
tion of nitrous oxide or “laughing gas,’’ an agent 
which has hitherto been considered quite harmless. 
Similar instances are not unknown of ether, while the 
list of the unfortunate effects of chloroform is noto- 
riously quite extensive. The great advantage of anzes- 
thetic agents in facilitating all surgical operations is 
not disproved by these occasional drawbacks; but it 
is certain that they should not be recklessly employed, 
and that to some persons they are futal poisons. Ac- 
cording to an article in the Tribune, summing up the 
results of recent professional investigations into this 
subject, the heart is most frequently the organ first at- 
tacked by the toxical action, and, next to this, the 
lungs. Heart-disease, lung-disease and kidney-disease 
are held to render ansthetics dangerous. Hard drink- 
ers are peculiarly in peril from chloroform. There are 
cases which indicate that partial anzesthesia is as dan- 
gerous as the state of complete insensibility—that is, a 
patient incapable of bearing the full dose cannot safely 
receivea smaller one. But Dr. Curtis, of Cincinnati, 
claims that by a very slow administration of chloro- 
form these alarming effects may be avoided. Accord- 
ing to his theory, the inhalation of chloroform is only 
a method of making the patient dead drunk, and so 
insensible to pain; and he asserts that if this condition 
is brought on gradually (as in the case of alcoholic 
drunkenness) and the administration of the drug is 
stopped us soon as the required state is produced, the 
reaction is comparatively harmless. His practice is to 
give it loosely through a silk handkerchief, and so 
slowly that from fifteen to thirty minutes are required 
to prepare the patient for an operation. The inhala- 
tion is renewed during the operation if sensation re- 
turns. 

The same article calls attention to a singular mental 
effect sometimes produced by chloroform, namely, the 
dulling or destruction of the intellectual faculties for 
months after all other effects have apparently passed 
away. ‘One gentleman of active mind, a ready 
thinker and fluent writer, might be named, who has 
been under the influence of chloroform three or four 
times for surgical purposes, and after each time his in- 
tellect bas been torpid for months, though his surgical 
recovery was rapid.” 


MADE GROUND. 


LIVELY discussion has been going on in Wash- 
ington about the proposed filling up of the old 
canal, familiar to visitors at the Capitol asan unsightly 
and unsavory nuisance. Itis alleged that the plan 
adopted will merely fill this venerable swamp-chan- 
nel, without providing for its drainage; and that it 
will thus continue to be as much a source of pestilen- 
tial exhalation as now, particularly since it occupies, 
for a part of its course, the line of a former stream, or, 
in other words, the line of a natural drainage. The 
reply to this argument is that the drainage will be ade- 
quately provided for by a sewer, constructedalong the 
side of the old canal. We mention this matter, not to 
take up either side in this particular discussion, but to 
use itasa long text forashort sermon. Filling up 
swampy or noxious placesis nct sufficient to remove 
the evil, without proper provision for the drainage of 
the locality. Old residents of New York remember 
well where the natural water-courses used to run upon 
the island. In building the‘city those streams have been 
disregarded and filled up; but it issaid that their lines 
may still be traced in wet cellars, and fevers which 
haunt the stately mansions erected above them. Some- 
body asks, if the disinfecting powers of eurth (in earth- 
closets, etc.) are as great as is claimed, why shoveliag 
dirt into a swamp will not render its vapors harmless. 
To which the easy answer is, that-only dry earth is 
valuable as a disinfectant. 


PHOTOGRAPHING COLORS. 


HE Journal of the Society of Arts gives an ac- 
count of some remarkable photographs pro- 
duced by the late M. Niepce de St. Victor, and recently 
exhibited to the London Photographic Society. The 
colors were not brilliant; but they had been photo- 
graphed directly from. nature, and were distinct 
enough to demonstrate the possibility of this hitherto 
unaccompli:hed feat. According to the account re- 
ferred to (which, we must confess, startles us, as chem- 
ists, out of credence), the pictures exhibited were not 
strictly photographs, but daguerreotypes, i.¢., posi- 
tives upon silver plates. It is alleged that the chloride 
of silver on such a plate is sensitive to different colors. 
according to tho chloride of another metal used in its 
preparation, and that the color which the latter chlo- 
ride is itself capable of imparting to a flame is the color 
to which the silver plate chloridized from it will be 
specially sensitive. ‘‘ For example, chloride of stron- 
tium, which imparts red or crimson colors to flames, 
when used for preparing a plate of silver, would cause 
red or crimson tints to be strongly impressed.’ For 
erange, chloride of calcium or uranium; for yellow, 
chloride of sodium; for violet, the salts of potassium ; 
for green, boracic acid or chloride of nickel, or copper 
salts; for blue, the double chloride of copper and am- 
monid ;‘and for purple, the shloride of strontium with 

















the sulphate of copper, would be employed. It is said 
thata doll, brightly dressed, was reproduced in all its 
colors by a plate prepared in a bath of deutochloride 
of copper only, and that a still better image was se- 
cured by means of hypochlorate of sodium. Second- 
ary colors (orange, violet, green) can be thus produced 
only when they are natural. In the case of mixtures, 
one of the primary colors is reproduced. 

We repeat that we don’t believe this story—which is, 
however, not by any means saying that we pronounce 
itimpossible. It contradicts our former experience as 
to the nature of daguerreotypes and the behavior of 
chloride of silver—thatisall. Itisa pity the gentle- 
man who “took” that doll in colors is dead; some- 
body who isstillalive ought to repeat‘his experiments. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HECENTER AISLE.—That aisle running down 


the center is an impertinence—a blunder. The 
preacher ought to open his eyes upon the bulk of his 
hearers, seated right before the pulpit, and not to look 
straight out upon a blank space. The time for divid- 
ing the congregation to the right hand and to the left 
hand has not yet come. We know a man over forty 
years old who, in speaking, does not look at his con- 
gregation. He looks down, over, around, about; or, 
in an abstract mood, he seems to look nowhere. He 
says he cultivated the habit this way: His first two 
years’ preaching was mostly done in a church that had 
a wide aisle gaping upon the pulpit in very vacancy, 
and he looked down that. Let us see now what would 
have been nearer the right thing there. A double row 
of pews occupying the middle of the church solidly; 
against each wall a single row, and two aisles three and 
a half feet wide. The subject is worthy the considera- 
tion ofall students of church architecture.—Exchange. 


MATRIMONY AND DEATH.—Recent published sta- 
tistics of mortality, collected from the records of 
eleven years in France, Belgium, and Holland, show 
that the ratio of deaths of married men to that of 
bachelors between the ages of 25 and 30 years, is as four 
to ten and one-half in every thousand. There are, 
however, between thé same ages twice as many deaths 
of widowers as of bachelors. Between 30 and 35 years 
married men die at the rate of eleven and single men 
of five in the thousand, but widowers disappear from 
these earthly scenes at the enormous rate of nineteen 
to the thousand. A deduction from these statistics is 


that bachelors would do well to stay bachelors, and * 


married men would do well to keep their wives alive 
as long as possible. And this makes one think of that 
wise saying of Socrates to a young man who asked him 
whether or not it would be well to take a wife; a query 
to which the sage replied that, ‘‘ Whether he married 
or not he would repent it.”"-—N. Y. World. 


—The Cleveland Leader says a gentleman of lei- 
sure in that city, who resides on the West Side, and 
prides himself on his personal appearance, lately 
sought to remove a grease spot from his coat tail by 
the free use of benzine, and then stood close to the 
stove that the odor might evaporate more quickly. 
He -was quite correct in his theory but unfortunate in 
practice, for before he could say Jack Robinson he was 
turning cart-wheels through the window, and taere 
was not enough coat-tail left to make a ‘‘ weskit’’ for 
a doll baby. He does not ride horseback now, and 
sleeps on ail fours like a mule. 


—A humorous exchange says a fancy farmer of 
Scott county, Ky., has built a $2,000 hog pen, which is 
painted and grained, furnished with hot and cold 
water, warmed with steam and lighted with gas. The 
troughs are of mahogany, inlaid with ivory, and fur- 
pished with Phelan cushions. Whenever a hog is led 
out to execution chloroform is administered.’’ This 
must be the same farmer who reported to the revenue 
assessor: ‘‘My farming operations have been as fol- 
lows: My cattle have eaten up my crops, and my hired 
men have eaten up my cattle.” 


—We were about citing as an instance of Spanish 
civilization, or barbarism, the fact that among the en- 
tertainments and public attentions offered to Alexis by 
the Havana authorities was a genuine Spanish ‘ cock- 
fight.’’ But just as our pen was freshly dipped to com- 
ment on the incident, we recollected that our authori- 
ties treated the royal Duke to a ‘‘ buffalo hunt,” and 
the killing and wounding and suffering were on a 
grander scale, as is fitting toa great nation. The vit- 
reous character of our dwelling came to mind, and we 
concluded that we would not rebuke our Cuban neigh- 
bors.— Watchman and Reflector. 


—At an inquest upon the body of Mattie Morton, 
in Burlington, Vt., the evidence proved conclusively 
that the girl came to her death by eating arsenic to 
beautify her complexion. She had been in the habit 
ef eating cloves, pickles, chalk, &c., for the same pur- 
pose, and having seen in a newspaper that some ladies 
in the old country ate arsenic to whiten theirskin, she 
took some of the poison for that purpose, and with 
fatal results. 


—“‘Pray bestow your charity, young gentleman, 
on a poor blind man,” said a beggar to a person pass- 
ing by. “If you are blind, my good fellow, how did 
you know that I was young?” Oh, sir, I made a mis- 
take,”’ said the beggar; ‘“‘ pray, give a trifle to a poor 
dumb man !" 


—Witty but severe Madame Boliver having tried 
in vain to get pay for some cravats which a young fop 





had bought of her, at last sent in her bill in this style: 
“Te two dozen fancy satin policemen, 200 francs.” 
“What do you mean? What are satin policemen?" 
asked the dandy. ‘Your cravats, forthey take athief 
by the threat every morning.” 


—‘‘Come up here, my good little girl,” said a S. S. 
Superintendent. “I am glad you remember your 
Bible lessons so well. Now, tell the other boys and 
girls what you know of St. Peter.”’ 

The little girl was quite willing, and commenced: 

“Peter, Peter, punkin-eater, 
Had a wife and couldn’t keep her; 
He put her in a——”’ 
But before she could get to ‘‘ punkin-shell,” the school 
was in a roar. 


—Syracuse is the home of a veritable prodigy in * 
the shape of a young man who possesses the power of 
singing typ parts of a tune at the same time. His 
name is Wesley Arnold, and he is a member of the 
Syracuse University. He astonished a recent gather- 
ing of clergymen by singing clearly and sweetly the 
-ass and soprano of ‘‘ Old Hundred.” 


—A Paris banker lately became a lunatic. He 
imagined himself a magnet. A few days ago, while in 
bis office, talking very rationally with his wife and 
daughter, he suddenly jumped up, exclaiming, “I am 
attracted!’’ and dashed himself head foremost against 
a large iron safe. Unfortunately, he struck the sharp 
corner, split his head and died instantly. 


—The Bishop of Oxford having sent round to the 
church wardens in his diocese a circular of inquiries, 
among which was. ‘‘Does your officiating clergyman 
preach the Gospel, and are his conversation and car- 
riage consistent therewith?’ one church warden re- 
plied, ‘‘He preaches the Gospel, converses beautiful, 
but don’t keep any carriage.” 


—A man in Bridgeport heard robbers in his hen- 
house, and made an attack upon them, front and rear, 
with the aid of a faithful colored servant. The rob- 
bers (if there were any) escaped; the two strategists 
met in the dark, and the darkey shot four times at his 
employer, hitting him once in the arm, and getting 
heavily clubbed himself. Moral: “Save me from my 
friends.” P 


—The Tribune in an admirable editorial on Agas- 
siz, quotes the story of a shrewd agent who tried vainly 
to buy the great naturalist for a winter’s lectures. 
‘““Why, sir, you will make more money than by ten 
years of this work,” he reasoned. ‘ ButI have not the 
time to make money,” said Agassiz. In this short sen- 
tence is expressed the whole of that great sermon which 
Americans most need. 


—A local doctor of medicine at Bath, England, has 
just had a legacy of $20,000 and a comfortable house left 
him by a lady who was only known to him by his oace 
offering ker a seat in his carriage. Gentlemen in the 
horse-cars and on the ferry-boats are requested to bear 
this in mind. Be courteous to a lady, and you may be 
remembered in her will. If she is a lady, of course sh 
will have a will of her own—don’t you see ? : 


—‘Get out of my way,—what are you good for?” 
said a cross old man, to alittle bright-eyed urchin, who 
happened to stand in the way. The little fellow, as he 
stepped one side, replied very gently : ‘‘They make 
men out of such things as we are.”’ 

—Jennie Armstrong, a young American girl, is 
making a great sensation just at presentin the musical 
world of Vienna, and has appeared several times in 
opera. Her voice is said to compare very favorably 
with that of Carlotta Patti. 


—A New Haven M. D., when his landlord calls for 
the payment of rent quietly shows him a skeleton inan 
inner room, and tells him “that man came here just 
two weeks ago with a bill.”” Thisis regarded as equiva- 
lent to a settlement in full. 


—A lady at Bath, Maine, has a bouquet of flowers 
which she picked from Napoleon's garden on the Island 
of St. Helena in 1859. Though no extra means have 
been taken, they are in a fine state of preservation, 


—In the Circuit Court at Washington, it has been 
decided that a sewing-machine isa household necessity, 
and therefore exempt from seizure under the law ex- 
empting $300 worth of household furniture, &c. 


—If a Bostonian were left alene on a desslate 
island and set about building him a house, he would be 
sure to fit up the lower part of it for a store. 


—Old lady to her niece : “Good gracieus, Matilda, 
but it'scold. My teeth areactually chattering.’’ Lov- 
ing niece : ‘‘ Well, don’t let them chatter too much, or 
they may tell where you bought ’em.” 


—A Scotch paper tells the story of a farmer who, 
after the burial of his wife, drove a hard bargain with 
the grave-digger, who, bringing his hand down on the 
shovel, exclaimed: ‘‘ Down wi’ another shillin’, or up 
she comes!” 


—Asa stout old lady got out of a crowded omni- 
bus, in front of the Astor House, the other day, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, that’s a relief, anyhow."’ To which 
the driver, eyeing her ample proportions, replied : 
**So the ’osses thinks, mum.” 


—“How is your husband this morning, Mrs. 
Quiggs 2” “Why, the doctor: says as how if he lives 
till morning he shall have some hopes of him; butif 
he don't he must give him up." 
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The Little Folks. 


BIG BROTHERS AND LITTLE 
SISTERS. 
BY C, A. G. 


66 ‘HERPE’S always two sides to everything,” said 
a positive, boyish voice outside my window this 
morning. 

“There ain’t two sides to a string,’’ answered-a 
smaller voice, equally positive and equally regardless 
of grammar. 

But while I smiled at the speakers the words of the 
first fitted into my thoughts aptly, for I had just been 
reading a pleasant little volume called ‘Talks With 
Girls,”’ in which the duty of sisters to their young bro- 
thers wes particularly set forth; and I was thinking 
how, as I read that chapter, a pair of, bright eyes look- 
ed over my shoulder, and their owner said: 

‘‘'That’sso; the girls do plague us awfully. I just 
wish you’d write another book, and give it to ’em 
harder!”’ 

But “ there are always two sides to everything,” and 
it is the other side about which [ want to talk to you, 
boys, a few moments. 

There was once a tiny girl toilfully going through 
her Sunday-school lesson, and it was observed that as 
she studied the small face grew more and more cloud- 
ed, until at last she lifted up her voice and wept loud 
and long, whereat there was great consternation, un- 
til it occurred to somebody to ask what was the mat- 
ter. 

** Because—because’’—sobbed poor little Polly, ‘‘ the 
verse says, ‘ Add to your godliness, brotherly kindness,’ 
and if that’s kindness like Tom’s I don’t like it at 
all!” 

What did she mean? Well, I suspect she meant that 
Tom was just such a brother to her as a great many of 
you are to your little Pollies at home. Isuspect she 
knew. what it was to have her dolls hung up in the 
apple trees, and her kittens’ tails tied together, and to 
be leaped at from behind doors and growled atin dark 
corners. I imagine she had been tickled and pinched 
and locked into the closet; she was used to being called 
a pickle and acry-baby, and a little pug, and to trotting 
with patient .feet upstairs, downstairs, out to the or- 
chard, into the tool-room, hither and yon,on errands, for 
the doing of which she received only a tweak of the 
ear or a careless jest in place of thanks. 

Yet, Lalso suspect that Tom was a generous lad, who 
despised a ‘‘sneak,’’ and who, if he had seen another 
boy abuse or torment Polly, would. have promptly 
offered to bestow on that individual a black eye. I 
have no doubt that in the play-ground or at school he 
was good-natured and honorable, disdaining a ‘‘mean’”’ 
action and emulous to be marly. He would open wide 
eyes of astonishment at any suggestion of cruelty in 
his conduct toward his sister, and reply with honest 
candor: 

“Why, it’s only Polly; she dont mind.” 

Ah, boys! “‘ only Polly’’ has a tender little heart, and 
it aches many a time, when you don’t know it, with the 
sting of your careless teasing. The words you utter so 
lightly, and forget in ten minutes, are arrows to her 
sensitive little soul, and the tricks which seem to you 
80 trifling are weighty trials to her. 








“Well, but,” says Tom, “it’s so silly of her to mind;. 


because she knows we don’t mean anything.” 
That is one view of it. I suppose if she wasa boy, 
or grown up, or wise, she would not mind; but being 
just Polly, little and weak and silly—if that is what 
you call it—she can’t helpit. You know if you squeeze 
a rubber ball tightly in your hand it will expand again 
into as round a ball as ever, and you cannot even see 
the place where it was compressed. But if you try the 
same experiment ona handful of rose-leaves the re- 
sult will be very different. And rose-leaves are not much 


more easily crushed flat than Polly’s feelings. It seems | 


absurd to Tom; but then it isa fact, and facts, you 
know, even if they are ever so much in the way, can- 
not be disregarded. Wouldn’t Tom be the truer gen- 
tleman if he accepted facts and spared Polly’s feelings 
even at the loss of alittlefun? After all, is thefun so 
amusing it can’t be replaced with something better? 
Then, too, Polly loves Tom so dearly; she is so ready to 
believe in the extent of his strength and wisdom and 
ability, if he will but leave her faith undisturbed by 
teasing pranks. Tom has a warm heart under his 

acket, and I think he privately enjoys Polly’s love and 
admiration; but I also think it isa pity he covers up 
his feelings so carefully, and rather snubs Polly's kisses. 
For the day will come when the little sister’s love will 
a valued at its worth, and, it may be, wished for in 
vain. 

Once we were going on a grand fishing excursion from 
Cherrywold, and word was brought that a certain fa- 
mous traveler would like to join us. He was aman 
that had ridden elephants in India, and polar bears at 
the North pole, forallI know! He had hunted lions, 
and been lost in jungles, and frizzled in hot countries 
and stiffened in Arctic regions, and been all over the 
world; he had been a soldier, too; and everybody who 
knew about him knew what courage and patience and 
nobility made up the man. You can imagine how the 
boys shouted at the prospect of having such a fishing 
companion, who could tell stories of everything they 
wanted to know, and answer all their questions, and 
who liked boys, too! 

Well, the reality was just as delightful as we all ex- 
pected, which is saying a great deal, as every one 





knows who has ever belonged to a debating club and 
discussed the question about the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion. After we came homelI said to the famous trav- 
eler: 

“Which of the boys did you like best?’ 

And he answered promptly, ‘‘ Jack.” 

So I asked why, because I thought he would have 
said Tom, or Dick, or Harry, and this is what he said: 

**Because he went back after we were started to 
kiss his little sister, and wasn’t ashamed of it either.”’ 

Then this brave, wise man—the bravest man I ever 
knew—told mea secret. Said he: 

“The real promise for a boy’s future is shown in the 
way he treats his little sisters."’ 

“Dear me!’ thought I, ‘“‘what a lovely time your 
little sisters must have had!”’ 

But I didn’t say that. Ionly wondered how many 
of the Toms I know would be willing to have the hope 
of their future manliness measured by their treatment 
of their little Pollies. 

But oh, my dear boys, I think my traveler was right; 
for the most truly brave soulis tender toward the little 
and weak; the most manly heart is the one that loves 
most; the greatest are the most patient; and the St. 
Georges who are sure to conquer the dragons abroad, 
are gentlest with the Pollies at home. 





THE LADY MALVINA. 


Eyes and Addie were having asplendid time in 

the attic; there was no denying that, though the 
rain poured in torrents on the attic roof, and sounded, 
as Sue said, for all the world like the prancing and 
pawing of a thousand little hoofs. 

But they soon forgot the rain, for they were right in 
the midst of a paper-doll sociable, and surely nothing 
was ever so fine before, from the belle of the company, 
the lovely Lady Malvina, who had stepped out of 
** Demorest’s”’ with an elegant pink train, to little Red 
Riding Hood, in a new fancy overskirt made from the 
lace paper of a wedding-cake box. 

Both Sue and Addie mothered alarge and interesting 
family of paper daughters, with a very scantsprinkling 
of sons, and they now beheld with shining eyes the 
charming company before them—so beautiful the little 
ladies were with their gay sashes and happy faces! 

Of course it was not strange thatthe fair Lady Mal- 
vina (Addie had reading the Children of the Ab- 
bey), with her bewildering costume, should excite the 
awe and envy of the less favored little misses, some of 
whom wore simply their school-frocks, while one 
little thing seemed robed only in a night-dress; how- 
ever, they were very gay, and all went merry as a 
matriage-bell. 

* Will you be so kind as to lend me your phaeton, 
Mrs. Freeman?’ interrupted the plump little Addie, 
with considerable air. ‘‘The Lady Malvina is faint, 
and must leave these crowded rooms.” 

“Oh, certainly,’’ said Mrs. Freeman, in a voice of 
much concern, “keep it as long as you wish,” and fling- 
ing back some auburn locks that were alwayson the 
stray, Sue reached and tossed over a homely black 
rubber, which was gratefully received, and the suffer- 
ing lady extended in its damp depths. The imaginary 
coachman drove off. 

Then another delightful spell of play, broken by 
Addie’s saying sharply : 

_ “Why, Sue Dodge! Lord Mortimer’s a sideway man! 
He can’t sit down. Of course not.” 

“Do be still, Ad,’’ said Sue, spunkily, as she went on 
creasing the poor man’s legs. 

‘“*Who ever heard of a man who couldn't sit down? 
He’d die of spasmodics or something. Begin and 
spread the collation. Here's a peppermint. 

“That's nice. Why, Sue, it’s a cayenne!”’ 

“T know it, Addie. That’s how I happened to keep 
it; ~but the children are just as fond of them,’’ and she 
glanced affectionately at the poor little chits who were 
so soon to have their tears flowing over her collation. 

Here a voice sounded up the stairs: 

“Susie! Susie! Come! ’Tis time to go for the 
milk.” 

“Yes, mother, in a minute. 

‘‘Here’s a tea-napkin for the cloth; and look here, 
Ad, I’ve got some two-eyed berries to make a dish of 
apples. Won't it be pretty?’ 

Then followed a lively consultation over the colla- 
ticn, till once more came peaiing up the attic stairs a 
summons, this time brief and imperative: 

“Come, come, Susie! Scamper!" 

This time Susie started in good earnest, and, hastily 
drawing on her rubbers, seized her waterproof and 
ran. : 

Alas for the unfortunate Lady Malvina! Faint and 
ill, imagine her doubled over Sue’s ruthless toe as she 
ran through the puddles. 

Addie busied herself a while over the tiny table, so 

charming in all its appointments, then turned to count 
noses. 
_ Instantly she missed the precious invalid, and as in- 
stantly the truth flashed upon her mind, to her great 
grief and alarm, for the beautiful lady was the apple 
of her poor little black eye, just now so luminous. 

“Oh, Suei’’ she cried, in a distressed voice; then 
catching her red worsted hood, she pulled it on wrong 
side out, as, with blurred eyes and a choke in her 
throat, she groped down the stairway Sue’s feet had 
touched so lightly. Once in the open air she 
hastened alopg, as any such chubby little body 
could; but Sue was ficet, and withal in a hurry, and 
the tears once more filled Addie’s eyes as she beheld 





her little friend tripping away down the street ever 
so far along. 

**Sue, oh, Sue!” she panted. ‘‘Sue Dodge, do wait!" 
and at last, as a despairing wail oame sounding down 
the wet street, the flying feet were arrested. 

“Oh, Sue! Where's the Lady Malvina?” 

What cared poor little Addie that the old Lady 
Loeke had already reached her door with her mind 
full of sprains and mishaps—not really with salves and 
bandages in hand, but knowing full well where to put 
her finger right on them, even if in the middle of the 
night. 

Down upon the wet grass sat the two little girls, and 
with careful fingers extracted the only mortal remains 
of the once lovely Lady Malvina. Treacherous rub- 
ber, with a hole in the toe. 

Two great tears rolled down Addie’s face; while Sue 
looked as if she had spilled her m&k, or worse. But 
there was a rainbow soon, and they came out from un- 
der the cloud with a faint smile. 

A bright idea struck Sue, and, like Hope, “she waved 
her golden hair’’ (those stray locks I mean), and said 
soothingly : 

“Youshall have Lord Mortimer, Ad, and we'll have 
a funeral to-morrow and bury her’’—she was already 
folded in a handkerchief—“ under the old elm, wont 
we?" 

So a balm was found for the wound, while the widow 
shut her door in wonderment over the ‘childish 
fuss.”’ 





HERMIT CrA BS. 
NE of the many curious things living 1n the sea 
is the hermit crab. Its head and claws are ovv- 
ered with shell the same as other crabs, but its body 
and tail have no better protection than their covering 
of skin, except that at the tip of the tail there is a hard 
little instrument like pincers. 

The poor little creature is in constanl danger of be- 
ing attacked in the rear, and in such a case is taken at 
a disadvantage. So he searches about until he finds an 
empty shell, and if it is the right size he thrusts him- 
self into it all but his head and legs, and makes himsvlf 
at home, traveling about with the shell on his back, 
the pincers at the end of his tail holding him firmly in 
the shell. Uf the first shell he finds does not fit, he 
travels about tne seach looking for another until he 
comes across one waicn suits him. This he lives in 
until he outgrows it, when it is necessary that he 
should leave his house and find a larger. 

These crabs are called hermit because they live by 
themselves. If two chance to meet there is sure to bo 
a fight, until the weaker one gives way. Notwithstand- 
ing their quarrelsome disposition and solitary ways, 
these crabs sometimes make friends with the Gleak 
‘Anemones, a curicus kind of fish which are frequently 
fastened to the shells the hermit crabs inhabit, feeding 
with them, and seeming really to entertain a certain 
affection for them. When about changing his shell, 
the hermit crab has been seen anxiously moving his 
friend to his new shell, and even pressing him down 
with a claw to fasten him on. Another, having failed 
to move his friend after muny efforts, rather than give 
him up, went back and remained in the old out-grown 
shell.—The Children’s Hour, 





PUZZLES. 
SORIPTURAL HOUR-GLASS. 
. The first owner of purchased land. 
The name of three places in Palestine. 
An article of tabernaclefurniture. - 


x 


4. First letter of No. 3. 

5. A term of contempt denounced by King David. 

6. King of Israel and Judah. 

7. Son of No.1. BuNNY. 


AN ARITHMETIGAL PUZZLE. 

A poor man died, leaving his three sons a small sum of 
money in silver dollars—directing that the oldestshould have 
one-half of the whole ; the second son ene-third of the whele . 
and the youngest son onc-ninth of the whole, But as neither 


4 of them could take his portion in an exact number of del- 


lars, they referred the matter of division to the probate judge, 
laying before him the money left by theirfather. Tho Judge, 
seeing the impossibility of a division, took from his drawer a 
bag of dollars, from which he added to the pile on the table a 
number sufficient to enable each son to take his specified por- 
tion in an even number of dollars. The oldest took one-half 
of the increased number; the second took one-third of the 
whole ; the youngest took one-ninth of the whole, the ameunt 
of their portions being the precise sum bequeathed to them 
by their father, leaving on the table just what the judge had 


taken from his bag. 
What was the sum left by the father; and how much did 
the judge add to the same? Bunny, SENIOR. 


A CHARADE. 
My first good house-wives havo ever on hand. 
My second is breathed all over the land ; 
My whole is a flower, tragrant and fair, 
You will find it in gardens ’most everywhere. 
MARION. 
AN ANAGRAM FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

Ring Eve last; Inarum eg. La Denver; Rig old am. 

J. L. Hows. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 2th. 

Hier ws.— The earth is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof, 
wn cond ona they that dwell therein.”—Bunny, VIVO, Troma: 
J. L. HOWE, HULDAH. JENNIE, DINWOODIE. 

Decapttations.—Stretch; ketch; etch; retch.—-BuNNY, VIVO 
LALLA, INA, HULDAH, JENNIE, DINWOODIE. 

A cal Enigma.—36 multiplied by 794; this duct divided 
by ia aise 1588.— BUNNY, MARY, W. = L. KIRK, LAUNOK, VIVO, 

ALLA, . HARTFORD, HULDAH, JENNIE, DINWOODIE, OMEGA 
INA, RANDALL. 


Abridgements.—Colon-el; count-ry; brig-ht ; fin-is. Bonny, Vivo, 
LALLA, FLOBA, INA, J. L. HOWE, Lins JENNIE£, DINWOODIK. 
a getvees works OMe tp tee Beceem ee 
: co » As sae 
ae HULDAH, SAMMY, JENNIE. 4 
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Public Opinion. 


FASHIONABLE FUNERALS. 


(From an article contributed to the Watchman 
and Reflector.) 


E are not of those who hold rad- 
ical views on this point; who 
-denounce the wearing of somber hues by 
those whose aching eyes cannot yet en- 
dure the glory of nature’s brightest ones. 
Who cannot look back to days when 
earth had lost so much of gladness for 
the heart that the very sun in the hea- 
vens and the flowers on the greensward 
gave pain by contrast with the gloom 
within, when a cloudy day was looked 
on asa balm to the eyes and the heart? 
If, at such a seasox, the bereaved mourn- 
er, finds anything congenial or soothing 
in sable garments, we would say, Wear 
them; they need not cost more money or 
time than those of varied color. Butdo 
let us, as a Christian people, cease to vie 
with the benighted Papist, who, after 
having “‘ waked” his friend with whis- 
ky and merriment, exhibits the glitter- 
ing coffin through plate-glass and under 
nodding plumes, as it is followed by 
scores of carriages filled with heartless 
men and women through our streets. 
What this fashion, born of a coarse taste, 
would prompt us to lavish on the un- 
conscious dead, let us bestow on the sad 
and sorrowing who live among us. Thus 
shall evil tastes become refined and our 
offerings be accepted by Him who doth 
not afflict willingly nor grieve the child- 
ren of men. 
POLYGAMY’S ENEMY. 
{From the Woman’s Journal.]} 

HE most implacable enemy of 
polygamy, because the most intel- 
ligent—so far as the miseries which the 
practice engendered is concerned—is its 
most secret one. In nearly every thrifty 
polygamous household this enemy liesin 
wait. The enmity may be fully conceal- 
ed, butits aggregate power is sufficient 
for the overthrow of a hundred such 
delusions. It takes time to discover this 
enemy, and confidence begotten of long 
acquaintance to comprehend its extent 
and power. I allude to the intense hatred 
of the system which exists deep down in 
the heart of every son and daughter born 
of polygamous union. ‘The system has 
no more inveterate, no more powerful 
enemy than that born of the system it- 
self. The husband of many wives may 
manifest indifference to any one of them, 
but to the support and protection of the 
mother there comes the strong and will- 
ing hand of the son, and in sympathy 
with her sorrows such consolation as a 
daughter may give is not withheld. <A 
bond of union and of suffering, to which 
the paternal head is not a party, may be 
said to exist in every polygamous family. 
Mother and children talk matters over 
and settle them among themselves. The 
decision may not be announced, but it is 
reached, nevertheless, It is unfavorable 
to polygamy every time. Here is the 
leaven which shall leaven this whole 

lump of Mormon mortality. 








TAINE ON SHAKESPEARE. 
{From the Catholic, World.] 


O the Voltairian school of litera- 

ture in the last century the plays 
of Shakespoare were “ces monstrucuses 
farces que Von appele des tragedies,” and 
Hamlet, in particular, in Voltaire’s 
judgment, “seems the work of a drunken 
savage.”’ When you have read M, Taine 
on Shakespeare, first let the coruscations 
of his verbal pyrotechnics subside, await 
the end of his epileptic contortions of 
style, then soratch off a thin varnish of 
polite concession, and you will find 
under it a Voltairian: although not, we 
hope, brutal and cynical as was the great 
original in his denunciation of those 
Frenchmen who were willing to claim 
some talent for Shakespeare. Voltaire 
called them faquins, impudents, tmbé- 
ciles, monstres, etc. Such people were, 
he said, a source of calamity and horror, 
and France did not contain a sufficient 
number of pillories to punish such a 
crime. (‘Letter of Voltaire to Count 
ad’ Argental,” July 19, 1776.) 

One of the most interesting books to 
be found in the English language is Car- 
lyle’s French Revolution. But it is in- 
teresting only on condition that the 





reader is already familiar with the his- 
tory of that period. And we pay M. 
Taine’s work a high compliment in say- 
ing that, in like manner, his History of 
English Literature will be found an in- 
teresting work to those whose opinions 
on art and literature are formed, whose 
religious principles are fixed, and whose 
judgments are sufficienily mature to be 
in no danger of being affected by the ar- 
tificial, erroneous, and false views of 
man and his responsibilities, with which 
the book abounds. 





AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 
Editor Christian Union : 

The following responses have reached 
me in answer to the statement published 
intke Union some weeks since. Besides 
these, some persons have visited the fam- 


ilies named. 


Mr. Cox, N. ¥ 
Mr.Luni,Newburyport, Mass. 
C.W., N.Y Keneceae 6 reais 
Mrs. Smith. Haverstraw... 
Mr. Creamer, Brooklyn : 
‘A Friend of the POOP, BR D...cccccccccvce segeee 
Mrs. Pratt. Brooklyn. ......ccccccccccccsccccccce ee 
A Friend, West P. 
A Frierd, Saratoga 
8.0, Wilhgan. Brooklyn ...... 
DD dis FeRssasessede: oe 
A.M. Demarest,Marseilles, 
Not Rich, Connelsville,Pa. 
Anonymous, 
L.G.Sargent, W. Phila... .. 
C.B.Tibbitts, Elmhurst, Dl ete 
8.'F. Hapsagood,Wor’ster,Mass... ........++ a 
pis @ Serres eanecees esneos 
Mrs.H.D.Janes. N,Y¥ 
A&tranger, Brooklyn. manana 
Bessie, Mount Holly,N,Y.. 
v. W.H. Willcox, Keadin 
4 Friend, Milford,Ct 
2 
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Where the address was received, per- 
sonal acknowedgements have been made, 
but to all of these kind givers I feel 
thanks words cannot speak; for to be 
able to relieve those whose sufferings 
and needs I know so wel!, is an inex- 
pressible joy, and to have been com- 
pelled tosee them bear their burden, with 
no power to lighten their load, would 
be very hard. The following will show 
with what spirit these gifts were be- 
stowed: 

“Mr. Halliday, I,a young Jewess, who 
formerly lived in Newbern, send you 
fifty cents for the Newbern colored lady, 
mentioned in your letter to the Christian 
Union. My only regret is, that my means 
will not allow me to send you dollars 
instead of pennics. Respectfully, H.M.” 

“I sympathize with them, and inclose 
my mite, to be appropriated as you think 
best.—A FRIEND TO THE Poor.” 

* God bless you in your labors among 
the poor.B. R.” 

“Atter reading your letter, describing 
the extreme poverty of the family men- 
tioned, I thought I eould perhaps do 
something for them. I inclose a draft 
for ten dollars. I only wish it was a much 
—— sum, and hop: that some day I 
shall be able to give away as much as [ 
would like to.”’ 

“Dear Bro. H.: I wish I could senda 
hundred dollars to each of the three par- 
ties you mention.. One of the sweetest 
luxuries in life is to minister to our dear 
Saviour in the persons of his suffering 
followers. But, alas! like most other 
luxuries, it is one that we poor country 
mizristers cannot often enjoy. But I send 
you a mite with great pleasure and grat- 
itude for the privlege. You may give it, 
if you please, to the sick girl, and tell-her 
Christ sent it to her asa little token of 
his love.” ‘ 

To the editor of the Christian Union, 
and to those who have come to the relief 
of these excellent people, they and I are 
most deeply grateful. S.B.HALLIDAY. 





~NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


‘FOUR NEW BOOKS, 


* JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington St., Boston. 


TITE BREMEN LECTURES. On Fundamental 
Living Religious Questions. By anumber of the 
ablest Scholars of the day. Translated from the 
German, by Rev. D. HEAGLE. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 

THE JEWISH TEMPLE and THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. ByR.W. DALE,M.A. On fine tinted 
paper. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 

LECTURES ON SATAN. By THADDEUS MORAK, 
Pastor of Presbyterian Church, McVeytown, Pa. 
1émo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
Phe object of this work is to show the origin, 

chi r,and power of Satan; that he is nota 

myth, as some are bold to assert, but areal charac- 
ter as described in the Scriptures. 

GOD WITH US§; or the Person and Work of 
Obrist. With an Examination of “The Vicari- 
ous Sacrifice” of Dr. Bushnell. By ALVAH Ho- 
vrY, D.D., President of Newton Theological In- 
stitution. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

CONTENTS.—Part I. The Person of Christ. The 

Deity of Christ. The Humanity of Christ. The 

~~ = Ghrist. Part Il. T 








Work. The Interpretation of the Language of 
scripture, ete. 
A thorough, interesting and very timeiy work. 











Oper NEW BOOK. 


THOUGHT HIVES, 
By the Rev. T. L. CUYLER of Brooklyn. 12mo, $1.75 
— by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price. 


CONTENTS IN PART: 
Whought Hives, Christ in the Storm. 
e Soul First, Jewels in the Cup, 
The Great Choice, Christ a Servant, 
Giving up for Christ, A Minister’s Door-Bell, 

The Rich Soul, Diggi Water, 

Sins of the Tongue, The Shephere’s Sling, 

Weddedifcr Heaven, Nothing vut Leaves, 

Wrestling Prayer Before the Judgment Seat, 

Sunsbiny Christians, A Song of Peace, 

Bitter Waters Sweetened. 
Extract from the Introduction. 

“This volume begins with the beginning of a 
true life. It places the soul first, and Jesus Christ 
as the first necessity of the soul in the divine 
method of salvation. The duties of the seeker after 
salvation are made plain at the outset. To these 
words of early guidance follow several chapters 
of prection! counsel for the Christianlife. House- 
hold piety has not been overlooked, northe claims 
of the tempted at h 
heathen lands. 
of heavenly consolation. to the wide and ever 
widening circle of ‘them that mourn.’ With these 
pages of practical counsel have been blended a 

ew sketches and biographies of those hymns that 
are appropriate to the heart exverience set forth.” 

Just published by ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
530 Broadway. 


|. ome AND LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


61,482 BOOKS ON HAND 
| OUR PRICK. 
25,642 MAGNIFICEN™ Books 
| At’ OUR PRICE. 
| 167,432 STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
| TURES AT ANY PRICK. 
: Last Catalogue, No. 30, free. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
No.3 Beekman Street. 





Send stamp. 


SMITH’S 
Itlustrated Pattern Bazaar 
WITH 


SPRING and SUMMER 
STYLES. 


JUST P’BLISHED, 
Grandest display of Styles ever made since the 
downfall of Paris. Minute information 
upon the latest points of Styles. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR; 
SINGLE COPIES, 25 CEN'FS. 





Premium to each subscriber of Patterns of 
their selection to the value of 


HALF A DOLLAR. 
(2 Send early. * 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


914 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


PREMIUM SANFORD CORN. 


NO HUMBUG. A new anda distinct variety. 
EVRY FARMER should send stamp for Circu- 
lar, giving full description, history, and testimony 

OGUS or BOUGHT) from reliable farm- 

, it has ripened 

EEKS earlier, and pro- 

rom DOUBLE THE 

UANTITY of other Corn. It has taken the 

ighest Premium at everv State and ee Fair 
wherever exhibited. NORTH, SOUTH, EAST 
and WEST testify to its great superiority. One 
quart, by mail, post-paid, 60 cents; two quarts, $1; 
Peck, by express, $2; Half-bushel, 33; Bushel, $5. 


PEERLESS AND LATE ROSE 
POTATOES. 


LATE ROSE, 4 Ibs. by mail, post-paid, 74c.; bush- 
el, by ex, or freight, $3.50; bbl., $8. 

PEERLESS, 4 Ibs., post-paid, 75c.: bushel, $1.50; 
per bbl., $3:251 five or more, $2.75 per bbl.; second 
size, $2 per bbl. 

EARLY ROSE, 32.50 per bbl.; second size, $4.75 
per bbl. 


FREE SEEDS, SEED OATS, WHITE PROBESI- 
TIER, YELLOW LATHARIAN, and EXCEL- 
SIOR, the best frem ten varieties, tested for 
two seasons. anp superior in all respects to the 
common varieties. Samples sent by mail for two 
stamps to pay postage. Send stamp for Circular 
giving full deocription of Choice Farm and Gar- 


den Seeds. Address 
8. B. FANNING, Jamesport, N, Y. 





AMERICAN RAISINS. 


The “WALTER” is the only American Grape 
that will make a Raisin. “In May Agriculturist 
we madea statement that raisins could not be made 
from any Awerican Grape. This mustbe qualified 
so far as the ‘ Walter Grape’ is concerned. yn. 
Agriculturist, New York, July, 1871. The “ Wal- 
ter” is one ef the finest table and wine grapes. 
Price by mail, post-paid (for wholesale rates 
apply: 

Ba 


Each. Dez. ch. Dez. 
No. 1—one pr., 750. ard No. 1—2 yrs. old, $1 00 $10 
No. 2—one yr., We. 4.00| Extrafine,2 yrs. 1.509 2 

Also a general assortment of Nursery Stock, 
Evergreens for nodges. ete. Send stamp for De- 
scriptive Circular of Walter and Price List of gen- 
eral Nursery Stock. Special rates te trade. 


JUST OUT: 

LARGE UNITED STATES MAP, with immense 
WORLD MAP on Reverse Side. 
LARGE SALES! LARGH PROFITS! The best 

Maps out. AASIS & LUBRECHT, 
Empire Map and Chart Establishment, 
107 Liberty St., New York. 
NT . Our fast selling books and 
e NEW SYSTEM of CANVASS- 
ING do away with all objections to the business, 
and MAKE MONEY FAST. Particulars free. 36 


resent to every new agent. Solidfacts. INTER- 
ATIONAL PUB. CO., 93 & 9% Liberty St,, N. Y. 


THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP, 


With cemplete case of type for marking lin2n, 
cards, books, envelopes, etc., a perfect little gem. 
Price $1.00; by mail, postpaid, $1.25. Send for 
samples. Pe A 
3 Asylum 8t., Hartford, Conn. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





Interesting and Valuable Works 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, WN. Y. 


AROUND THE WORLD. By Epwarp 
D. G. Prmz, D.D. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


It is a delightful book of travel. Its interest 
does not depend upon adventure or novelty of 
scene; its charm lies rather in the freshness, the 
geniality, the shrewd insight, and quick, intelli- 
gent perceptions that are evident in every chap- 
ter. For those who are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess the money and inclination f+r foreign travel, 
and who desire to go beyond the ordinary limit of 
a summer tour, the book will be a valuable and 
entertaining guise: while those whose travels are 
confined to books and pictures will find a rich 
source of pleasure and instruction in following 
the author and his friends in their wanderings 
around the world, eoem the many lands and 
over pe many seas which he describes.—Evening 
-Post, N.Y. 


BALDWIN’S ANCIENT AMERICA. 
Ancient America, in Notes on Ameri- 
can Archeology. By JonHn D. BaLp- 
win, A.M., Author of ‘ Prehistoric 
Nations,” &c. With Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


This volume forms a manual embodying the 
main results of all that now is fairly known re- 
specting the civilized races, now extinct, who 
ke ago inhabited a ereat part of the continent 
of North America. The Mound-Buildersa spread 
from Mexico northward, threugh the Valley of 
the Mississippi, as far asthe Copper Region of 
Lake Superior. Mr. Baldwin shows beyond all 
reasonable doubt that woes were of wholly differ- 
ent race from our present Indians, and that the 
period of their disappearance can hardly be placed 
within our present Christian era. The Temple- 
builders of Central America and Southern Mexico 
must have been as highly civilized as were the 
ancient y ptians. e ruins of Palenque and 
Copan fairly vie with those of Lnxor and Karnac. 
Mr. Baldwin shows beyond dispute that the an- 
cient civilization of this continent grew up here 
and was in no way derived from that of the old 
World. In every point of view, whether regard 
be had to the amount of information embodied in 
moderate cempass, the thoughtfulness with which 
tke theorics are evolved from the admitted facts 
or the philosephical manner in which facts and 
theories are conveyed, the volume forms a per- 
manent and valuable addition to the important de. 
partment of knowledge to which it is devoted. 


TYERMAN’S WESLEY. The Life and 
Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., 
Founder of the Methodists. By the 
Rev. LuKkE TYERMAN, Author of ‘*The 
Life of Rev. Samuel Wesley.’’ Por- 
traits. 3 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 
pervol. Vols. I. and II. ready; Vot. 
IIT, shortly. 


* * © We have been fascinated over his in- 
teresting pages, not only with his photographic 
views of his hero, but with his equally faithful 
representations; of Whitetield and the compsers 
of these two great ministers ef Christ.—Onristian 
Intelligencer, N. ¥. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY. Life and Times of HEnry, 
Lore BrovGHAM. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. III. completing the Work 
now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00 


Some persons may have expected to find in 
Brougham’s personal reminiscences strong ex- 

ressions of feeling against those who had been 
his opponents. But, on the contrary, there is 
throughout this volume a genial good-humor, a 
judicial desire to be impartial, and a calmness in 
referring to those with whom he had contended, 
that places him on a higher pedestal of Christian 
character than he has ever before occupied. 
Throughout he is revealed to us as what his moth- 
er said he was in boyhood—an Admirable Crichton. 
No wonder that in the days of his greatest tri- 
umphs the mention of his name was sufticient to 
drive multitudes frantic with enthusiasm for 
* Brave Brougham.’’—lndependent, N. Y. 


MUSIC AND MOMALS. By Rev. H.R. 
Hawets, M.A. With Illustrations and 


Diagrams. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


He has produced a book whieh is full of interest. 
and may be of great use to a large class of readers. 
He has grasped his subject with much width and 
clear conception. ‘*‘Music and Morais” is a com- 
prehensive term; and it is made here to convey an 
elaborate analysis of the connection of music with 
emotion, as weH as some critical comment on its 

osition with reference to individua) morality, and 
to its influence and significance in society at large. 
We cannot commend too highly Mr. Haweis’s gen- 
eral exposition of the theory of music as the most 
profound and subtle artistic instrument for ex- 
pressing emotion. * * * We cannot part from him 
without an expression of sincere thanks for his 
sound exposition of principle, and his wholesome 
criticism, often conveyed with great force, seme- 
yao with real beauty as well.—Saturday Review, 

n 


li. 

THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a 
Personal Narrative of Observation and 
Adventure in Greenland. By Isaao I. 
Hayes, M.D., Author of “The Open 
Polar Sea,’”’ &c. With Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


It has seldom been our lotto come across a more 
pleasantly written or*unaffected volume of travel 
and adventure than is ‘The Land of Desola- 
tion.” The sketches with which it abounds are 
bold end characteristic. And from eveyy point of 
view, the log of the Panther is as thoroughly good 
and pleasant a book of its kind as we yet remem- 
ber to have read.—Lxamimer, London. 


PAINE ON THESOULANDINSTINGET. 
Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, 
as distinguished from Materialism. 
With Supplementary Demonstrations 
of the Divine Communication of the 
Narratives of Creation and the Flood 
By Martyn Parvez, A.M., M.D., LL.D., 
Author ofthe “Institutes of Medicine," 
&e. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


The work will be found remarkable, not only as 
a signal exception to the favor which has been so 
extensively accorded to the “new views” in 
physics, but for the learning, vigor and pormieteney 
with which they are asserted.—N, Y. Zvening . 


HARPER BROTHERS will send any of the 





zw & 
above works by mail, postade id, totany part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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Financial. 








THE WEEK in Wall Street has been marked by 
the most exciting activity. Erie was still the fea- 
ture and went up at one time to67}¢, involving very 
large transactions both for home and foreign ac- 
count. 

Money has been irregular, but the rates were in 
general easier. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS at home and abroad have 
been strong, the week closing on quotations }¢ to 
% higher than a week ago. 

GOLD was dull owing to large shipments of Erie 
for fereign account. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE was weak at 1094 to 199%, 
and even lower for 60 days’ bills. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations from Saturday. March 2d, to Saturday, 
March 30th : 


Gold,........ lowest1094{/)110,109% ,110,11014 ,1105¢ 11034 
U. 8 bs, 81, COUP........- +440 +2091 10934 ,10934,109¢ 110 


VB. Ge, "BL, POT oo cccecececcsccecsccecees 11456 114% , 114 
U. 8. 68,81, COUP.........6.. 11534 ,1153¢ ,1153¢ 115 115% 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, COUP........0ee- eee «ALL 132,112 112% 


UV. B. 5-20, 64, Coup... .....0. 11144, 1114 11234 ,1123¢ 11234 
DW. B. 5-20, 65, COUP........ccceceeceeeescLl236 11234. M2% 
TU. 8. 5-20, 65, coup., new...... oe 010% 111.1116 11134 


VU. 8. 5-20, 67, COUP.,....ccecceecccees 1123¢ 112 4,113,112 
U. 8. 5-20, 68, coup.. ..1123¢ ,1125¢ 112% ,11234,112% 11336 
We Bi WAD, WEB. 000. coccccess 10734,1075¢ ,107 % ,108,1083¢ 
U. 8. 10-40, coup...... «+++ +108,107 % .108,108}4 10834 1834 
UD. 8. Currency, 6’s......... eposced 11534 ,115}¢ 11534 11544 


N. Y. C. & Hudson Riv. con. stock. .95%4 ,953¢,99,1015¢ 
N. Y. G. & HudRiv. con. scrip. ..90% ,90}4.903¢,91,93.95 


Reading.........- eesccese Sewer |e 
Wabash........ iucaheaiel Beecueaben 763,17 36 ,17.56,7834,7856 80 
Northwestern........ SER oo oe cones 0082 1 8256,82 16 94 


Northwestern preferred. .94,945¢ ,943¢ ,9414 9444 ,96,923¢ 
Milwaukee and St. Paul.......593/,62¢ 62% 63% 6334 ,64 


Milwaukee and St. Paul pref..... «000493 81 81X82 
Lake Shore... ..... sseseeseee-94, 9454 9416 95,9514 9814 
Lake Shore Scrip............90%.913¢,9034.91.92.45 945 
Roek Island ... .... .11424,115% 115% 1174 116.1173 
New Jersey Central ...........s..1124 112% 13,113 
| ee 62,6256 ,634¢ 64,634 6436 
WORSSTN TION. 200 csccccssescccceces TWA 72,74. 73% 13K 
Union Pacific. ......ccccceeeeee00 088% 586,884 ,3096.4114 
BING vi vscatesccxisconeve eacupbceakan 514 ,60,67 34 ,66,59,63 


GENERAL TRADE for the week has been active 
and merchants are generally well satisfied with the 
prospects. There was a large call for goods for the 
Easter holidays, and the regular spring trade 
orens with a fair prospect of large orders. Cotton 
was freely taken for export at firm prices. Wheat 
was reasonably active with large orders from the 
South, which suggests to speculators the possible 
promise of a large cotton crop. We quote fancy 
brands of flour at $8.75@10.25 per bbl.; Medium 
kinds $6.85@$8.00. Rye flour, per bbl., $4.40@$5.10; 
Corn Meal, per bbl., $3.50@$4.CC ; Wheat, No. 1. 
Epring, $1.56@1.60; White Western, $1.70@$1.%, 
Corn, per bush., 704%@76; Rye, per bush., 88@95; 
Oats, per bush., 52@54; Barley, per bush., 72@1.16; 
Butter, per b, 238@40, Medium 25 to 32; Cheese. 
fancy factories, 1§@19, Medium and fair, 17@18. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





BANKING-HOUSE OF Fisk & HATOH, } 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, i 

GS We are selling the CHESAPEAKE and 
OHIO RAILROAD FIRST MORTGAGE Six 
PER CENT. GOLD B®NDS, a first-class se- 
curity, at the rate of 94 and accrued interest. 
They are in denominations of $1,000, $500 and 
$100, registered, or with coupons attached; 
interest payable May and November in United 
States gold coin; principal payable in 1899, 
also in geld coin. 

Descriptive pamphlets, with full informa- 
tion, furnished on application. 

We buy and sell GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL 
PaciFIC BonDs, and receive them in ex- 
change for CHESAPEAKE AND GHIO BONDS at 
their current prices. 

FISK & HATCH. 


HARVEY FIsk, 
A. 8. HATCH. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. Car- 
rie S. Slater, Newark, N.J., has operated a 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine 18 years; for the 
last 18 years on her own account, sewing in 
families, and earned in that time $11,000; mar- 
ried, berne two children, done her own sew- 
ing, and attended to other household duties. 

A NEw AMERICAN Srory, by Edward 
Eggleston, author of the popular story, “‘ The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,” is announced to begin 
in HEARTH AND HOME next week. The new 
story, we are assured, will be one of great in- 
terest, illustrative of life in the West thirty 
years ago. Thesame number of HEARTH AND 
HoME will also contain a report of a LIBEL 
Suit, which will interest Lawyers, Physicians, 
Bruggists, and all who sell or use medicine. 
See our advertisement, “Look Out, etc.” 


ORANGE JUDD & CO. 


re 


HARTERED BY THE 


UNITED STATES. 
THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST Co. 


ASSETS OVER $3,500,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 


No. 18 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Six_PER CENT INTEREST. Compound Interest 
steletly srtoate and eiaaeee Denaiihe sakes 
Cun! . 8. 3 
DEMAND, with interest due. ins — 
SAM L. HARRIS, 


SEND CIRCULAR. ’e 
JOHN J. AUILEE. Cashier ae 





——___ Bae 











INVESTING MONEY. 


In its First Mortgage Gold Bonds the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
furnishes to the public an investment 
security which combines the ready ne- 
gotiability, the convenience and the 
high credit of a first-class Railroad 
Bond with the solidity and safety of a 
Real Estate Mortgage on Land worth 
at least twice the amount loaned : 


| 
These Bonds, which, after full investi- 


gation, we strongly recommend as reliable 
and unusually profitable investment, and 
which now stand among the most solid 
and favorite securities, have the foHow- 
ing leading features : 


1. The issue is limited to $50,000 per 
mile of road, holders are exempt from 
United States tax ; the principal and 
interest are payable in Gold—the prin- 
cipal in thirty years and the interest 
(at the Banking House of Jay Cooke & 
Co., New York,) semi-annually, first of 
January and July, at the rate of 7 3-10 
per cent. per annum—nearly 8 1-4 per 
cent.currency. Denominations: Cou- 
pon, $100, $500 and $1,000; Registered, 
$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 
Present selling price, Par and Accrued 
Interest in Currency. 


2.. The Bonds are a first and only 
Mortgage on the Road, its Equipments 
and Earnings, and also on a Land Grant 
which, on the completion of the Road, 
will exceed 23,000 acres to each mile of 
track, or 500 acres of Land to secure 
each $1,000 bond. 


8. They are at all times receivable at 
10 per cent. premium (1.10) in payment 
or exchange for the Company’s Land at 
market prices—a provision which prac- 
tically gives the holder of these mort- 
gage bonds the power of foreclosure at 
will. 


4. The proceeds of all sales of Land 
are required to be devoted by the Trus- 
tees of the Bondholders as a Sinking 
Fund to the purchase and cancellation 
of the First Mortgage Bends, or tempo- 
rarily to the payment of interest there- 
on, if necessary. This provision will 
make the Railroad Company itself a 
constant and heavy purchaser of its 
own securities in the open market from 
the time the Road is completed until 
the bonds mature or are all bought in. 
The effect of this will naturally be a 
steady rise in the value of the bonds. 


EXCHANGING U. S. 5-20s. 


In view of the ability and fixed policy 
of the Government to eall in all its 
5-20s, and substitute a low interest 
bond, many holders of 5-20s are ex- 
changing them for Nerthern Pacifics, 
thus adding to their principal the pres- 
ent premium on Government Bonds, 
and increasing their yearly interest in- 
come nearly one-third. 


All marketable stocks and bonds will 
be received (by express or otherwise) 
at current prices, in exchange for 
Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties, with- 
oat expense to the investor. 


Pamphlets and full information will 
be furnished owapplication. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washingten, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS N@RTHERN PACIF- 
1c Rattroap COMPANY. 


te Fer sale by Banks and Bankers 
generally. 








N. ¥Y. Midland R. R. 
AND CONNECTIONS. 
Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds 


(Income 1«3 to 1-2 more than Governments.) 


N.Y. and O. Midland First Mortgage 
PAR AND INTEREST. 
New Jersey Midland First Mortgage 
9 AND INTEREST. 
Syracuse and Chenango Valley First 
Mortgage, 
9% AND INTEREST. 


All of the above confidently recommended to 
all cl of invest Full particulars furnished 
on application. 

For sale by 


Geo. Opdyke & Co., 


FINANCIAL AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
THE COMPANIES. 


NO. 25 NASSAU STREET. 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 
No. 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 








COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 
Circular Letter for Travelers, 
Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at ener of our offices, or through our correspond- 
ents. 


At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 


% PER CENT. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS. 











SECOND MORTCACE 
8 Per Cent. Convertible Bonds. 


OF THE 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western Railway, 


AT 8O AND INTEREST. 

From the time we first offered these Bonds they 
have been rapidly taken up by investors, leaving 
buta small cmount now for sale, which, at the 
present price, we considera very cheap and de- 
sirable security, as the Road is in successful opera- 
tion, and carning net more than the interest on all 
its Bonds. The business of the Road is rapidly in- 
creasing. Over one thousand miles of new roads 
are new building connecting with and controlled 
entirely in the interest of this road, all of which 
will be completed at an early day. 

These new roads, it is expected, will add at least 
50 per cent. to the net receipts of this Company. 

We have also other First-Class Investment Se- 
curities fer sale. 

Peoria and Rock Isiand Railway. 

Stocks and Bends bought and sold on commission. 

Accounts of Banks, Bankers and Merchants re- 
ceived. 

Four per cent. interest allowed on daily balances. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


No. 14 NASSAU BT. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest, 


We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES 
TOWNSILPS, CITIES and SCHOOL-DISTRICTS: 
at prices that will yield interest at the rate of 
— yer cent. perannum. Send for a descriptive 
price list. 

Other securities taken in exchange at their hizh- 
est market values. Persons having Bonds for sale 
are requested to communicate with us. 


W. WN. COLER & CO. 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds. 
No. 11 Wall St., New York. 





, Wheth wish to B ’ 
Rail | ether ~— Avg uy or Sell, 
Road Charles W. Hassler, 

e St 
Bonds. ” “How fast, 








Uw DIME SAVINGS BANK, Nos. 395 and 
898 Canal St., cor. Laight. 
SIX _ PER CENT. Interest on $5 to $5000. 
ASSETS, $10,512,396.10. 
Deposits on or before April l0th will bear in- 
terest from April Ist. 





GUMMER SCHOOLS. 
i 


N.B. 


THE CHRISTIAN BANNER, 16 page monthly for 


THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR | 


$20,000 PER MILE. 

This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumin- 
ous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central part 
of this State, and, will run in connection with the 
New Y6rk Central Boad, which it crosses at Cayuga 
Bridge. Trave-asiig, as it does, the finest and most 
populous agricuitural district, generally known as 
the “GARDEN OF THE STATE,” its local traffic will 


be large, but its greatest source of revenue will be | 


from its coal business. The road is being rapidly 


“built, and will be in active operation during this 


year. From our knowledge of this enterprise, and 
after most thorough investigation, we most con- 
fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 
ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 
and accrued interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 


NO. 10 WALL ST. 





ALL TAXES PAID. 

We think very highly of, and recommend 
to all classes of Investors, 
The Connecticut Valley Railroad 
FIRST MORTGAGE 

7 PER CENT. BONDS, 
FREE OF ALL TAXES in Connecticut; free 
of income tax everywhere. Interest payable Jan- 
uary and July in New York. Road finished and 
running; stock paid up larger than mortgage; mort- 
gage positively limited to one million dollars; road 
already employed to its utmost capacity, and earn- 
ing more than its mortgage interest and all ex- 
penses. 

For sale, at 95 and interest by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
Send all letters to Post-office Box No. 3,987. 


A FEW CAREFULLY SELECTED 


{OPER CENT BONDS 


FOR SALE BY 
GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


NO. 25 NASSAU ST. 


FARRACGUT 
Fire Insurance Company 
ov BHE 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 346 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 61 Liberty Strect, 











JOHN M. FURMAN, President. 
WM. A. COBB, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Sec’y. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Ass’t Sec’y. 








BETTER STILL FOR 1872. 
Page’s Portable Pump, Plant Syringe and Fire 
Extinguisher, WITH METAL BOXES, and other- 
wise improved, for %. ‘Send for Ciroular. 
N. PAGE, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 





elder Sabbath School Scholars and Teachers. 
YEARLY RATE, 


Single copies, 50 cents. Four copies to one ad- 
dress, 1,00. Twenty-five copies to one address 
$5.00. Half price for six months. 


THE CHILD AT HOME, lilustrated monthly for 
children. 


YRARLY RATES. 


Single copies, 30cents. Eight copies, $1.00. Forty 
copies, $5.00. One hundred copies, $12.00. Half 
price for six months. 


APPLES OF GOLD The new charming weekly 
for Infant Classes. with quarterly number in 
colors. > 

YEARLY RATES. 

Single copies. 50 cents. Ten copies, $4.50. Twenty- 
five copies, $10.00. Special offer to schools who pre- 
fera em | edition. Ten copies, $1.50. Twenty- 
tive copies, $3.00. §2'" Half price sor six months, 

All_the above printed at the celebrated River- 
side Press. 


Address THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


117 Washington St., Bostox. 


The Best Paper! Try It!! 

The Seientific American is the cheapest and 
best illustrated weekly paper published. Every 
number contains from 10to bb original engravings of 
new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engi- 
neering works, Architecture, improved rm Im- 
plements, and eyery new discovery in Chemistry. 
A year’s numbers contain 832 pages and several 
hundred engravings. Thousands of volumes aro 
preserved for binding and reference. The practi- 
cal receipts are well worth ten times the subscrip- 
tion price. Terms, $3a year by mail. Specimens 
sent free. May be hed of all news dealers. 

PATENTS obtained on the best terms, Models 
of new inventions and sketches examined, and 
advice free. patents are published in the 
Scientific American the week they issue. Send for 
pamphlet, 110 pages, containing lawsand full direc- 
ticns for obtaining patents. 

Adéress for Paper, or concerning Patents, 

MUNN &CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
Branch Office, cer. F and 7th Sts. 
Washington, D. Cc. 





CGRECORY’S 
SEED CATALOCUE. 
Having been the first to introduce to the public 

the Hubbard Squash, American Turban Squash, 

Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet 

Corn, Phinney’s Wzter Melon, Brown’s New Dwarf 

Marrowfat Pea, Boston Curled Lettuce, and other 

NEW and VALUABLE VEGETABLES, 


With the return of cnother season I am again pre- 
yared to sepply the public with Vegetable and 
Mower Seeds of the purest quality. My Annual 
Cz talcgue is now ready, and will be sent FREE to 
all. It has not only all noveltics, but the standard 
vegctables of the farm and garden (over one hun- 
dred which are of my own growing), and a care- 
{fully se/ected list of Flower Seeds. On the cover 
et my Catalcgue will be foun: eopies of letters 
received from farmers and gardeners residing in 
over thirty diferent states and territories who have 
used my seed froin one to ten years. I warrant— 
ist, THATALL MONEY SENT SHALL RRACH MX, 2d, 
THAT @LL SEED ORDERED SHALL REACH THE PUR- 
CHASER, 3d, THAT M . enAte, By PuneM AND 
1X ,AME. Cou logues free to all. 
lati JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marbichead, Mass. 


ONE MILLION 
Green-House & Bedding Plants, 
ALL GARDEN REQUISITES, 


Flewer and Vegetable Seeds, 
In lerge or small quentities, by mail or by express, 
to suit the necessitics of all buyers. Special offers 
for April mailed free. 
PETER HENDERSON & 60.4 
Seedsmen, 9% Cortlandt 8t.; N. ¥. 
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MUSHROOMS. 
ERE we have at last, from Dr. D. T. Fish, 


directions telling us how to raise mushrooms, 
£0 to speak, “ina nutshell.”” We have tried once or 
twice to simplify the process as described in the books, 
but have not been wholly satisfied with the result. 
This is the way to. doit: Take a flower-pot, or a half- 
barrel, or a box, or in fact anything that has holes in 
the bottom, orin which they can be male. Put ina 
thin layer of good soil, and then fill half way to the 
top with successive layers of well-prepared stable 
manure of the equine variety, each layer being well 
pressed down. In a receptacle of the size of a tub 
made from half a flour-barrel, scatter six or seven bits 
(size immaterial) of “spawn,’’ which can be obtain- 
ed from seedmen. Then fill up with stable manure 
pressed down and rounded up as to its surface, into a 
dome-like form. Set the tub in the darkest part of a 
dark cellar. After ten days, violate all the precepts 
of agriculturists by taking off the super-incumbent 
manure to see if the spawn has begun to vegetate or 
animate and produee little filaments. If it has not 
done this, cover up for two or three days longer, and 
try again. If the filaments have appeared, cover up, 
not. quite so thickly, and spread some fresh, well- 
prepared soil over the surface, rounding it up as be- 
fore, and in the course of a few weeks the mushrooms 
will appear, providing everything works as it should. 
Of course, these small and portable beds are much 
moze convenient than the large and importable ones, 
beeause they can be removed from the eellar, and 
placed in a warmer temperature (not exceeding sixty- 
five degrees) for forcing purposes, if the Household 
Department eontemplates a dinner-party; or, revers- 
ing the case, can be placed in a cooler climate, say 
forty-five degrees, if the fungi grow too fast. Indeed, 
the Doctor suggests, and we fear that the editor of the 
domestic department just mentioned will not receive 
the suggestion with favor, that the cook may grow 
mushrooms in pots on the kitchen shelves or under 
the table, removing them if growth is too rapid, “ to 
the cold-meat larder to take a quiet nap until 
wanted.” ‘Finally,’ says the Doctor, as if he were 
drawing near the end of a sermon, “I never could dis- 
cover avy difference between mushrooms grown in 
the dark and those grown in the light, and therefore 
the latter is by no means essential. Indeed, dry, 
warm cellars are among the best situations for mush- 
rooms. Good spawn is the one thing essential.” 


AN UNNATURAL PARENT. 


VALUED exchange ‘has the following among 
its ‘‘ poultry notes:” 

“Cheap Artificial Mother.—I would like to know how 
to construct a cheap Artificial Mother for young 
ebickens.— — — 

“Our corre gees will find in the Peonle’s Practical 
Poultry Book, published at this offiee, descriptions of 
artificial mothers.” 

It is proper to say at the outset for the benefit of all 
cencerned that the more artificial a mother is the more 
expensive she is likely to be, and vice versa, but it has 
occurred to us that at this season some of our own 
readers may have such wants, and although we are 
afraid lest we may violate some of the statutes of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Poultry, we 
condense the desired information from the book re- 
ferred to, finding this startling and rather mournful 
legend in the index, ‘ Artificial Mother, Grave's.” 
The advantages claimed for this invention are, 1st. It 
does not tread on the chicks, nor otherwise maltreat 
them, asis the reprehensible custom of certain moth- 
erly bipeds of the natural sort. 2d. The cold air can- 
not penetrate under its feathers, chilling and killing 
such of the brood as arcstoo weak or not enterprising 
enough to secure a warm place near the maternal 
heart; and, 3d. Neither rats, weasels, nor other vermin 
can attack the chicks in their early youth. This ex- 
emplary parent in her simplest form is a box, from 3 
to 8 feet long with a sloping glass roof like a hot-bed, 


arranged to open and shutand at thesame time be. 


weather-tight when closed. Atthe apex of the box 
are ventilators, one on each side, made like registers 


so that the air can be more or less excluded, as desired. 


A strip of wood about an inch high is nailed, or, as is 
better, held in some removable way across the end 
of the box under the veutilators, cutting off a space 
something like a foot wide, which is filled with ashes. 
Over this isa board or frame corresponding in width 
with the ash-bed, covered with fleece on the under 
side, and fixed at an angle over the ash-bed so that 
chickens of all sizes can nestle under it and fancy that 
they are under the protection ofa woolly hen such as 
our great showman once advertised. The floor of the 
box should be fresh sanded every day, and the ashes 
should be changed or sifted once a week. It is a good 
plan to sprinkle flour of sulphur over the ashes. A 
sliding door should be provided so that the chickens 
can run out into a safe enclosure when the weather is 
fair. Such is a simple and cheap “mother.” It may 
be improved by heating with a warm water-tank 
placed under the ventilator, and heated by pipesanda 
lamp, or in any other convenient way, the temperature 
being regulated by athermometer. Thechickens may 
be taken from the hen 24 hours after they are hatched 
and placed in the “‘mother”’ until they are old and 
strong enough to encounter the outer world. Of course 
such @ contrivance as this is of great advantage in a 





large poultry establishment, and isindispensable where 
the artificial incubator is used. The book referred to 
is published at the office of the Rural New Yorker, and 
was favorably noticed in our columus when it first ap- 
pearea. itis fuii of information for poulterers. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

THE AMES PLow Company, (New York and Boston.) 
—Dealers in Imported and American Grown Garden, 
Field and Flower Seeds. ‘ Annual Catalogue,” ‘‘Cata- 
logue of Plows and other Agricultural Implements.” 

ALFRED BRIDGEMAN & Son, (New York.)—“ Annual 
Nescriptive Catalogues of Kitchen, Garden or Vegeta- 
ble Seeds.”’ 

ScHLEGEL, Everett & Co., (Boston).—‘ Retail Price 
lst and Catalogue of Seeds.”’ 

Henry A. DREER, (Philadelphia.)—‘‘Garden Calen- 
dar for 1872.”’ 

J. W. Apams, (Springfield, Mass.)—‘‘ Descriptive 
Catalcgue of Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses;, 
ete. 





~ Publishers’ Department. 


ew York, April 3, 1872. 
cI 

















A SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY—WHAT 
IS IT? 


HE Publishers of this paper are very largely en- 
gaged in pushing the sale of books, all over the 
country, by means of Special Agents who have given 
to them exciusive territory, which no other Agent is 
permitted to enter. 

A good paying business is thus secured to any active 
man or woman, athorough canvass and sale of the 
work is obtained, and good books are bought and 
read by families who would never otherwise see 
them, and by this means three distinct parties are 
benefited, the Publisher, the Agent, and the Pur- 
chaser. 

The canvass for the CurisTrIAN UNION, with its 


pair of Oil Chromos, conducted on the same plan, has 


been very successful, Agents having made large re- 
turns for their work. 

The very great increase of the Subscription Agency 
business of the house, both for the CHristrAN UNION 
and in the Book Department has compelled a new or- 
ganization of our arrangements to meet the new and 
growing necessities with promptness and efficiency. 

And as the Manager of all our Agents’ business with 
this house in its New York Office, we have engaged 
Mr. Horatio C. King, a gentleman of large business ex- 
perience, peculiar qualities of energy, and accuracy. 

The Publishers have Branch Houses in Boston and 
Chicago, from either of which can be secured the same 
liberal terms offered by the New York Office. The 
Western Office in Chicago, under the charge of Mr. S. 
F, Junkin, has recently been moved to more com- 
modious rooms, and is now at 75 West Washington 
Street. The New England Office, under charge of Mr. 
H. A. Ford, is at 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

More Agents are wanted. Liberal terms will be 
granted to competent Agents, and the same will 
be made known upon application by letter or in per- 
son. All communications on this subject should be 
addressed to J. B. Forp & Ce., either at the Agency 
Department, No. 27 Park Place, New York; or, No. 11 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., or No. 75 West Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Il. Early applicants will seeure the 
choice ef territery. 
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DOES IT PAY? 





What? 

To Canwass for subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
and the lovely Chromos “ Wide Awake’ and “ Fast 
Asleep?”’ 

Well, the question is so often asked that it seems 
worth while to answer it. We don’t propose to answer 
it, but the facts will speak in their own behalf. What 
are they? 

An old agent, whe knows, says: '‘I have never pre- 
sented anything for sale that so nearly met with the 
approval of the entire reading community. Sorry I 
did not-work for it sooner. Think it the best business 
for canvassers ever offered by any firm, to my knowl- 
edge.”’ 

It is worth a good trial by any one who has the 
least talent for canvassing. Every oneis doing well. 
We want an active, intelligent agent in every town. 
Send for terms to the — of the Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, N. ¥ 





WueEN Dors Your SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE?—Here- 
after the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
Union at the expiration of the time for which it is 
paid, so thatif you wish to continueit, it would be 
well to renew your subscription at least two weeks be- 
fore the time expires, in order to have the paper come 
right along without break. By so doing, you will also 
get your name earlier on the Chromo list. Look at 
the printed label on your paper, the date thereon 
shows when your subscription expires. 








To Our AGENTs.—In sending the lists and names 
of subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and printers, and so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on separate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the letter; inclose 
the list, with yourown name and addressas Agent 
and the date of sending plainly written at the head. 





FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


ANY of our Agents, on delivering the chro- 

mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 

furnish frames forthem. Butthe unregulated prices 

which were charged, in numerous instances, we find 

to have made dissatisfaction reflecting on the pub- 
lishers of this paper. 

At considerable trouble, therefore, we have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Can- 
vassing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform 
rate of charges, per frame: 

BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 


FOR THE PAIR. 
Style 1. Two inches (3; inch inside Gilt) ............ .... ~ $2 50 
“ 2. Two and five-eighths inches (54 in. inside gilt) 3 00 


“« 3. Three and one-eighth * (% * a 8 70 
FULL GILT. 

a ee Ny base hb Kies in cse cna cae ce sindsnccnnsenden 2 80 

“ 5. Two and one-half inche’,....,...........-eecs0-6 3 60 

SO: RD INN ooo noes ysoeisoonaivaicn ane diescceeBanas <eke 4 50 


tas> Samples of all of the above frames, arranged for 
eonvenience in earrying, will be supplied at 40 cents, 

Specimens of these frames will be shown by the 
Agents, who can obtain them at wholesale rates from 
the Publishers, arrangements having been made to 
supply them by thousands. 

To save time, petty trouble and expense to our sub- 
scribers, we will supply trimmings (or materials) for 
hanging the frames, say two yards each, solil green 
cord, staples, and gilt head nails, at 14 cents a pair; or, 
larger cord, and more length, if need be, at 20 cents a 
pair. These materials will be put up in packages to 
accompany each pair of frames sold, either at the 
Christian Union office, or by our Agents. 








PiymoutH Putrit—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary- 
ing from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. Ettrvwoop’s verbatim phonographie 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECcHER’s Sermons. 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (“‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast —— =. .00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of eecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who.ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now asubscriber to the TIAN UNION 
who wil! send us two new itadiae with $6.00 for 

the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Or CHRoMos) 
free to each. 








THE YouTH’s COMPANION.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos “ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,’’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
o 50) for one year Noy 7 er $4.50) for Three Dollars and 

lighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 

ear, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
Dnrecer who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.”” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Y "8 Companion. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TERMS FOR (872. 


= copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $10. which is $2.50 a cop 


eight couse. e y who sends us for Ax, | of eig i 
copies (all sent at one e) will be 2 entitled 2 a@ copy free. Post- 
masters and others who wet up clubs, in their ve towns, can 


afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada subsoribers must —_ 
twenty eents in addition, to pay the American postage. 
draft or money-order can conveniently be sent. it will be proterred, 
as it will prevent the possibility of ou aes of money by-mau. 
panne pm n the CHRISTIAN UNION i parta of the ooxntry is only 
wenty cents a year, or five conte 2 a wquarter, payabie at the office 
where the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH Lay is the weekly publication ef Henry Ward 
Beecher’ sermons in pamphlet form. suitable for binding. The 

CHRISTIAN tol ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent to 


one sddress fo: 
We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every to whom we ya a 
pay a liberal compensation. Send to the hers for TERMS, &c. 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Department 
and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 














<a EEE 
CL saga G RATES, 
Price 
Singly. 
Christian Bnion and Phrenological Jon J ournal, - « $500 $600 
De ne 8 is Household Magazine, ‘ 5 H oo 
Do © Galaxy, % ". 63 ® 
Do Reribner's onthiy, "-. ° 6 50 
DO The Atianti y; - « 6B 9 
De Our Young Folks, . . . 470 
DO American Agricu culturist, . - 42 450 
po Herald of Health, ‘ “ 470 00 
Do pomeresrs ° 50 60 
Do Am. Review, wy) % 82 90 
Do Lippi = ne, * 63 70 
’s e, y 
De Sunday o ° - 53 65 
bet yo 
Do Plymouth Pulpi oS @ 00 00 
Do Harper’s Wee ~ js » 2. oe 4 > 
Be outh’s Oompa: on, “.7 2.7. 880) 400 
Do and Shining Jour. 4 ~ 
Do ae Suvine : Ms, “$3 uo 
Do - 47 % 
Be fupcinias oh 25 50 
po = ; ale ae aie | 50 
Deo tothe. cae 5 ot Le 50 
Deo ee 4 gy Se b S 
De Evangelist, . . . . . + 550 








Address all communieations to 
J.B. FORD & B08... Publishers, 


Park Place, New York. 








